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By th powerful in comparison with the 
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Main Office and Factory; Kenosha Wisconsin. 
Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agencs, 134 West Thirty eighth Street. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 
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Slanderers 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


HE “star-crossed lovers ” whose 
romance fills these pages are 
drawn into the toils of a sordid, 
gossiping community where the 
tongue of slander does its worst, 
bringing about an engrossing situa- 
tion in an unusually strong plot. The 
tale takes a poetic turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and 
readers who have delighted in Mr. 
Deeping’s former books will here 
find the same charm of style and 
story that marked those romances of 
medizval days. 
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COMMENT 


Some fifty vears ago Henry B. Hype, an industrious, eager- 
minded young man in the employ of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of this city, decided to give up his job 
and start a company of his own. He had little money and 
few acquaintances, but held to an exceptional degree the 
respect and confidence of those he had. In those days people 
thought in thousands, instead of in millions as at present. 
In forming the company, therefore, he reckoned that a capital 
of $100,000 would be adequate, and he obtained from the 
State a charter based upon that sum. The shares comprised 
one thousand of $100 each. The dividends were limited to 
seven per cent. He subscribed and paid for as many shares 
as he could afferd to buy, but a very large majority he dis- 
tributed among men whose assistance he judged would facili- 
tate the success of the project upon which he had staked his 
all. Then he went to work, and the history of the country 
does not contain a record of one who worked harder, to the 
complete exclusion of all other interests. The result of this 
application of his extraordinary intelligence and exceptional 
diligence was amazing. From this very small beginning the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, as he ealled his company, 
grew steadily, until its policy-holders numbered hundreds of 
thousands and its assets hundreds of millions. 


During this period Mr. TIlypr was so-engrossed in the great 
work he was accomplishing that he gave no heed to the fact 
that the actual control of the giant he had created rested 
with the shares of stock which he had distributed for the 
purpose of effecting a favorable inauguration of his enter- 
prise. In time, however, greedy eyes were fastened upon 
the accumulation of the people’s money, whose use could be 
exercised to personal advantage. The fertile brain of Henry 
S. Ives, the most daring speculator of his day, conceived 
the notion of a surreptitious acquirement of this power. 
Soon the word came to Mr. TIlypr that the wily gambler was 
offering fabulous prices for the shares which he had dis- 
tributed. That he himself could have disposed of those he 
possessed for what at that time would have been a great for- 
tune there is no doubt, but the creator of the Equitable So- 
ciety was not a mere maker of money. Tis sense of responsi- 
bility to those who had believed in and trusted him was keen. 
Ile could contemplate the possibility of the corporation 
passing into unserupulous hands only with abhorrence. There 
was but one recourse, namely, to buy those shares himself. 
Fortunately a sufficient number of those who had originally 
invested in his energy continued to be loyal not only to their 
friend, but to his purpose. Consequently, Mr. Hypr was en- 
abled to acquire an actual majority of the shares of the com- 
pany. What he paid for those he bought at that time nobody 
knows, but having in mind the fabulous sums that Ives was 
offering, the cost must have been very heavy. The society 
then took a new lease of life, and yearly added millions to 
Finally, when a few years ago 


its assets and its surplus. 
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he died, it was found, as was anticipated, that Mr. Hypr had 
bequeathed his property to his family, of whom his son, JAMES 
II. Iypr, then about twenty-four years old, was the responsible 
head. With characteristic caution, however, he had provided 
that the power of voting these shares should be exercised 
by his chief lieutenant from the inception of the company— 
Mr. James W. ALexanper—until his son should reach the 
age of thirty. Mr. Atexanper thereupon naturally and prop- 
erly assumed the presidency of the society, and Mr. James H. 
Hype the vice-presidency. The latter took up his work with 
inherited zeal and resolution. IIe sueceeded to the places 
made vacant by the death of his father upon innumerable 
boards of directory, and strove with great earnestness to 
master the essential details of a business career which should 
earn for him the title of a worthy successor. He worked 
hard, and he played hard. In his work, it has been said, and 
is probably true, that at times he encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of the president of the society. In his play, necessarily, 
as one reputed to possess great wealth and great power, he 
became a conspicuous figure before the public. There ensued 
the inevitable clash between conservative age and ambitious 
youth. Mr. ALExXANbER, acting from the highest motives and 
with obvious reluctance, finally proposed to the board of 
directors a change in the charter which should enable the 
policy-holders thereafter to elect the directors of the corpora- 
tion. It was a drastic remedy of an imaginary evil. Mr. Hyper 
naturally and properly objected, on the ground of its mani- 
fest injustice. He did not, however, indicate the obduracy 
which might naturally have been anticipated. The result, 
after the saying of many bitter words which might bet- 
ter have been unsaid, and after much discussion which tended 
without cause to unsettle public confidence, is an agreement 
to permit the policy-holders to name twenty-eight directors 
and the shareholders twenty-four directors. At the next elec- 
tion in December the policy-holders are to choose seven and 
the shareholders six, and thereafter for three ensuing years, 
until the board of directors on the new basis shall be com- 
pleted. This, in our judgment, is a happy and satisfactory 
outcome from all points of view. 





It is now insisted, not by those directly responsible, but 
by volunteer critics, that the radical change should be made 
instantaneously. This is the position assumed by a self-con- 
stituted committee of policy-holders headed by Mr. Joun D. 
CrimMINs, and comprising as its chief members Mr. Henry 
Morcentuau and the Rev. Dr. MacArtuur, and having as its 
counsel and spokesman Mr. Frank H. Piatt, the active son 
of the venerable Senator from New York. Precisely why this 
committee was formed, whoever asked for or authorized its 
organization, and what is the definite purpose of its existence 
are matters only of surmise. Mr. CrimMins is an estimable, 
warm-hearted gentleman, not averse to the publicity attendant 
upon good werks, and Mr. Morcentnau is a successful real- 
estate operator, who is said to entertain a personal grievance 
against Mr. Hype. By what form of persuasion the excellent 
and well-meaning preacher was induced to join these public- 
spirited citizens in butting in nobody seems to know. 


That Mr. Puarr should have been retained as counsel, by’ 
whose money or contingency can only be guessed, was but nat- 
ural. His firm has long prospered from a general belief that 
the influence of the respected parent is at its disposal in 
matters involving possible legislation. In the early stages 
of the controversy little was suggested along this line, but no 
sooner was the agreement reached than the disappointed Mr. 
Piatt, with commendable frankness, declared that “in the 
present state of public opinion the Legislature would not re- 
fuse to transfer the voting power to the policy-holders.” We 
do not feel certain that Mr. Piarr can speak so authoritatively 
for the Legislature of the State of New York as he unques- 
tionably could speak at one time. Granting, however, that 
that body might prove to be as subservient as of old, and 
that “public opinion ” would incredibly uphold such action, 
there still remains a suspicion of a prejudice in the courts 
against the deliberate confiscation of property at the behest 
of even a boss-ridden legiglative body. One can readily fore- 
sce what would happen in the event of this curious committee 
having its way. There would be an immediate election of a 
president and a board of directors by 600,000 policy-holders. 
The result would depend upon the ability of those interested 
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to secure proxies. There would be many candidates for 
president. ° By request of many voters and by the insistence 
ot Mr. Pratt, Mr. Crisis himself might conceivably be 
induced to run. So might Mr. Lawson, acting perchance 
under the legal guidance of the Honorable BourkE Cockran 
and CAMILLE WEIDENFELD, Esquire. How many more might 
be enticed into the field of candidacy can only be guessed. 
Fortunately further speculation seems hardly necessary. 


Of the two men most directly concerned this is to be said: 
No man stands higher in this community than Mr. James W. 
AbrexaNnper. His long and creditable business career has won 
for him universal respect. Whether or not he acted wisely in 
this particular instance is perhaps debatable, but there is no 
question of the high motives which actuated him. The vice- 
president of the company is frequently spoken of by the news- 
papers as “ young Mr. Hypr.” In fact, he is twenty-eight years 
old, at which age many men before him have held even greater 
responsibilities. Moreover, nobody denies his possession of the 
essential qualities of intelligence, industry, and integrity. He 
only needs now to play a little less and work a little more to 
make himself indeed a worthy successor of the really great 
man whose name he bears. Most important of all is the fact 
that the society itself, holding in trust the hundreds of mil- 
lions of the people’s money, is as solid, if the term may be 
borrowed from another company, as the rock of Gibraltar. 
The temporary disturbance may induce even greater sagacity 
in management than has already produced such wonderful re- 
sults. In any ease, it is comforting to reflect that its chief 
effect has been to direct attention to the splendid strength of 
the great associations entrusted with the care of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the ultimate benefit of the widows and 
orphans of considerate men. 

There is no doubt that the expected deficit in our Treasury 
accounts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, should 
be provided for in some way, and experience does not justify 
the hope that it will be met by corresponding economy in 
public expenditures. It will be needful, therefore, either to 
add to our national debt, or to levy new taxes. In view of the 
prosperity which at present prevails, it is seareely credible 
that the leaders of the Republican party will resort to the 
former expedient, which Mr. CLEVELAND was denounced for 
employing at a time of financial and industrial depression. 
They must fall back, then, upon taxation, and the question for 
politicians, as distinguished from statesmen, to consider is 
what new taxes would least affect their party’s political pros- 
pects. Shall they put a tax on coffee, or shall they reimpose 
the taxes on alcoholic beverages and on tobacco that were 
‘evied during the war with Spain? The needed money could 
be got in either way. 





It may be remembered that as long ago as 1871 Con- 
gress repealed the duty on coffee out of deference to 
the protest against taxing the poor man’s breakfast-table. 
The repeal did not at the same time benefit the American 
consumer at all, for Brazil immediately imposed an export 
duty on the commodity. and thus transferred about eight 
million dollars a year from our Treasury to her own. Since 
then it has been calculated that the United States has lost 
in revenue that might have been derived from Brazilian coffee 
more than three hundred million dollars, while, instead of 
gaining an equivalent through a great increase in our exports 
to Brazil, that country’s trade balance against us since 1871 
has amounted in the aggregate to $1,328,000,000. Last year 
we imported 1,100,000,000 pounds of coffee, valued at more 
than $87,000,000, of which 72 per cent. came from Brazil. The 
wholesale price of coffee last year ranged from 51% to 91% 
eents per pound, though the average price paid by the con- 
sumer was about 20 cents. A duty of five cents a pound on 
coffee would, if we continued to import the same quantity, 
yield upwards of $55,000,000 a year to the Treasury. The 
duty levied on coffee in France is nearly 15 cents a pound, 
and that imposed in Italy is almost as high. Germany makes 
coffee pay her five cents a pound. The United States, alone 
among great coffee-drinking nations, derives no income from 
that source. There would be no political objection to our put- 


ting a tax of five cents a pound on coffee, provided the retailer 
would pay it out of his ample margin. 
however. 


This he would not do, 
The impost would fall on the consumer, who would 
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want to know what the Rooseveir administration meant by 
pretending that prosperity prevails, and yet taxing his break- 
fast-table. As to the argument that a tax on coffee would mean 
the salvation of Porto Rico, and would benefit the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii by encouraging the development of a 
new industry, for which those insular groups are well fitted, 
this might commend itself to statesmen, but would seem 
academie and irrelevant to the wire-pullers who long refused 
to make any concession to Cuban sugar, and who persist in 
taxing the sugar and tobacco of the Philippines. 


The impression prevailing in certain quarters that in- 
dependence may be conceded to the Philippines at an early 
day has had the effect of discouraging the investment of Amer- 
ican capital in the islands. For the purpose of reassuring 
prospective investors, Seeretary-of-War Tarr has written a 
letter in which he once more defines explicitly what he under- 
stands to be the intention of the administration. That in- 
tention is, he says, to retain the Philippines for an indefinite 
period, with a view of developing the material prosperity and 
the self-governing capacity of their inhabitants. The policy 
rests, we are told, on the conviction that the Filipinos are 
unlikely to become capable of self-rule for a generation, and 
that their incapacity will probably continue for a still longer 
time; and that, meanwhile, it would be a violation of our 
national duty to abandon them. If to our children or our 
children’s children the fitness of the Filipinos to govern them- 
selves should become patent, and the privilege of independence 
should be demanded by the islanders, Secretary Tarr has no 
doubt that it ought to be granted and would be granted. Tle 
evidently thinks, however, that before that time arrives the 
people of the islands will have derived so much profit from 
their position within our tariff wall that they will prefer to 
hold such a relation to the great American republic as Canada 
or Australia now holds to the United Kingdom. ° 

But capitalists must consider still another question. Is 
it certain that the United States will be able to retain the 
Philippines for an indefinite period, except at the cost of 
sacrifices that we may deem it injudicious to make? Repre- 
sentative Joun A. T. Hutn, of Iowa, asserted in a recent 
interview that the Japanese were anxious to acquire the Philip- 
pines, and might take steps to seize them after the war with 
Russia shall have ended. Ue drew the inference that we 
must increase our navy and fortify the Philippine and 
Hawaiian islands if we would safeguard our interests in the 
Pacific. Subsequently Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, averred 
in the Senate that Mr. Hutuw’s views were shared by American 
naval officers who had served in the Far East. In their 
opinion, he said, Japan resented the intrusion of the United 
States in Asiatic affairs, and was inclined to bring at a con- 
venient moment the question of the ultimate ownership of 
the Philippines to the test of force. That the Tokio govern- 
ment entertains any such design was promptly contradicted 
by Mr. Taxarmra, the Japanese minister at Washington, and 
we are disposed to credit the denial. The natural and _ his- 
torical drift of the Island Empire is westward, not southward; 
toward the Asiatic mainland rather than toward the Indian 
Archipelago. If the Japanese were firmly planted in Korea 
and Manchuria, their ultimate acquirement of ascendency 
over China might be taken for granted. Until, however, a 
large fraction of the Mikado’s subjects have been settled on 
the Asiatic mainland, it would be needful to keep up communi- 
cations between Japan and Korea, which, however, would be 
at the mercy of a combination of great naval_powers. By an 
attempt to seize the Philippines the Tokio government would 
provoke to hostility her best friends—the United States and 
Great Britain,x—who, undoubtedly, would be joined by Japan’s 
former enemies—Russia, Germany, and France. The Mikado’s 
advisers are too sagacious to commit such a fatal blunder. 





We refer elsewhere to the position in which the refusal 
of the Senate to ratify, even in an amended form, the treaty 
with the Dominican Republic has left the President and the 
Mownror doctrine. We observe here that just as the Senate’s 
failure to sanction the treaty concluded with Santo Domingo 
by the Grant administration administered a death-blow to 
some promising schemes for making money, so the protocol 
negotiated by our State Department seems to have nipped in 
the bud the project of some enterprising “ promoters ” who had 




















































obligingly proposed to relieve: President Moraves. from ail 
anxieties connected with financial liabilities. In the former 
case the individuals who tendered their kind offices to Presi- 
dent Barz were supposed to be backed by intimate friends 
of President Grant. In the present instance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atnote B. Reaper, who proposed to rescue Moraes from em- 
barrassment, have kad for their only champion Senator Mor- 
GAN, the veteran spokesman of Alabama. Mr. Atuo.e B. 
READER is a British subject born in New Zealand, who in 
1892 was private secretary to the British minister to Morocco, 
and, five years later, private secretary to the Governor of 
Ceylon. He might never have been known to fame, however, 
had he not in 1901 married in London an American girl, Miss 
Kuta Raw zs, who is a remarkable example of the American 
business woman. 





She began by presiding over a soda-water fountain in 
Birmingham, Alabama, where she learned stenography and 
typewriting. Convineed, however, that New York was 
none too large for her, she came to this city and opened 
an office in Cortlandt Street, where she made so much 
money out of typewriting that she presently hired two or three 
assistants, and took a suite of offices in the Mitts building. 
Finding typewriting too contracted a field for her abilities, 
she undertook the promoticn of railway, industrial, and mining 
enterprises. She is said to have secured in Alabama the char- 
ter for a railroad which is now a part of the Southern Railway 
system. Even the American metropolis seemed to her a 
“pent up Utica,” and in 1899 she moved to London, where, 
having met socially the Sultan of Johore, she procured for a 
firm with which she was connected a contract for the building 
of a Johore railroad costing five million dollars. In the same 
year she got for the Sprague Multiple Control Company a 
contract for curing the vibration which had caused so much 
annoyance in the London underground railway known as the 
“Tuppenny Tube.” The year was a memorable one in her career, 
for in the course of it she was wooed and won by Mr. Reaper, 
soon after which the two together worked out a great scheme 
of mining improvement in Peru. Ultimately, President 
Moraes, of the Dominican Republic, seems to have become 
convinced that the Reapers were useful people to know, and 
he was upon the verge of signing a contract which gave them 
pretty nearly everything worth having in the commonwealth 
when an agent of the United States government convinced 
the Dominican Executive that the intervention of “ promoters ” 
was superfluous. Mr. Wittrst Netson CroMWELL, who was 
alleged to have acted as counsel for the Reapers, has denied 
in a published statement that he had any personal or profes- 
sional connection with the Reapers’ affairs. The history of 
Santo Domingo, like that of Iaiti, since the two black-and-tan 
republics achieved their independence, has been sown thickly 
with the attempts of ingenious persons to profit by their finan- 
cial embarrassments. Where the careass is, there will the 
vultures be gathered together. 


It may be remembered that General R. H. Pratt was re- 
moved not long ago fron: the headship of the United States 
Indian School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and was succeeded by 
Captain W. A. Mercer. The change seems to have been 
unpleasing to many teachers and employees of the school, and 
it was expected that dissatisfaction would be expressed at 
the Commencement exercises, which came to an end on March 
16, by Dr. Cartos Montezuma, an Apache Indian, who is 
recognized as a remarkable representative of his race. An 
Apache by birth, he was taken captive by Indians of another 
tribe and sold to the whites. He was fortunate enough to 
receive a thorough education, first in the public schools, then 
in the University of Illincis, and, finally, in the medical de- 
partment of the Nerthwestern University. After graduating 
with the degree of M.D., he entered the government service 
as a physician, and was for several years resident physician 
at the Carlisle School. He now practises medicine in Chicago, 
whence he came prepared to deliver an address, which, however, 
Superintendent Mercer forbade him to pronounce. The sup- 
pressed speech has been published, and is found to embody 
an earnest protest against the policy advocated by Mr. Leupp, 
the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs—a policy based on 
the supposition that Indian boys should receive a military 
training, and that Indian girls should be brought up to become 
trained nurses. 
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After paying a tribute to General Prarr and to the. 


Carlisle institution, which he credited with shedding the 
first gleam of light that had come to the Indians after 
generations of darkness, Dr. MontezumMA denounced as an 
insult to the red man’s intelligence the presumption that 
he cannot attain to anything higher than the vocation 
of the soldier. Speaking as a scientist, Dr. Montezuma 


declared the specializing of the Indian to be unjustifiable,. 


unless founded on the existence of something in the race 
fundamentally distinct, and sufficient of itself to demand 
permanent consideration. He denied the existence of any 
such ethnical disparity or disqualification in the red man. 
He denies that because the Indian, under the depressing cir- 
cumstances that surrounded him in the past, was compelled 
to fight, and did fight, a fighting tendency exists in him con- 
genitally any more than it does in’the Scotchman, or Irishman, 
or Russian, or Japanese. According to Dr. Montezuma, 
the true principle was that propounded by General Pratt, 
when he said that “to civilize the Indian, bring him into 
civilization, and to keep him civilized, let him stay there.” 
General Pratr acted at Carlisle on the belief that Indians 
are not savages essentially irreclaimable, but “human beings, 
your brother and my brother.” Evidently, in Dr. MontTEzuMa’s 
opinion, the sooner all tribal lands possessed by Indians in 
common are distributed among individuals, the better. He 
would have the younger generation of Indians scattered here, 
there, and everywhere throughout the American community, 
endowed with a white man’s privileges, and subjected to a white 
man’s constraints. Passing from the general to the particular, 
he would let a young Indian, should he desire it, enter West 
Point or Annapolis as an individual, but by no means would 
he deem it advisable to change the character of the Carlisle 
institution, and transform it into a military school. 


Lieutenant Prary, who expects to sail from New York 
early in July for Cape Breton, Cape York, Cape Sabine, 
and all points north, will take with him a novelty in arctic 
exploration. His new ship, just launched at Bucksport, Maine, 
will be equipped with a wireless-telegraph apparatus, and a 
new and interesting feature of his plans is to be the proposed 
establishment of wireless stations at Cape York and Cape 
Sabine, by means of which he hopes to keep in communication 
with the world. He expects also to use the wireless system 
on the ice. Cape Sabine will be his base of supplies and the 
point where the Eskimos will join his party. It will be much 
to his advantage to be able to get word from there to northern 
ports, and order more supplies if he needs them. His general 
plan is that of his last expedition. His ship will go into 
winter quarters next winter in the Central Polar Basin, and 
the following summer the explorer will make a dash for the 
pole with sleds and dogs. A year and a half is long enough 
for the accomplishment of all his plans, if things go well. 


Governor Hicatns, of New York, has vetoed Assemblyman 
Puruuirs’s bill anent actions for divorce, on the ground that 
“its unquestioned effect would be to open the doors of our 
courts to non-residents of this State seeking divorces from 
cur residents.” The Governor feels that non-residents who 
want divorces from our residents should get them at home, 
as heretofore. He does net wish to attract divorce business 
from other States to the New York courts, considering that 
they already have too much of it. There will be sympathy 
with the Governor’s sentiments in this matter except among 
non-resident persons concerned about being divorced from 
our residents without going home. If every State attended 
to its own divorce business, and resolutely refused to have 
anything to do with divorce-hunters from any other State, 
it would be considerably to the advantage of: public morals. 
Assemblyman Prunuivs’s bill proposed to permit an action 
for divorce for adultery to be maintained in this State, 
“where the offence was committed within the State, and 
the injured party when the action is commenced is a resident 
of the State.” 


The papers report that the proportion of immigrants de- 
ported from this port has been much lower during the past 
two months than previously. The reason given is that a much 
better class of immigrants has been coming in. Is that the 
true reason, or have the bars been let down since Commissioner 
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WILLIAMS resigned? To keep the gate at Ellis Island requires 


- a man of absolute independence, firmness, and integrity. In 


some respects it is a hard-hearted job; in others, it is a great 
opportunity to protect poor and ignorant people against im- 
position, and to defend the people of the United States from 
unwarrantable burdens. The President had an extremely 
suitable man in that office; we hope he has got as good a 
one now." 


At the time when electricity was substituted for hemp 
as the means for executing capital punishment in the State 
of New York there was earnest and continued protest from 
electricians against the change. They felt very strongly 
about it, considering, apparently, that the element they dealt 
in was disgraced by being used to take life, and that such 
use would raise a prejudice against it which would hurt it 
industrially. Their protests to the Legislature and in the 
public prints were disregarded, and the example set by New 
York has since been followed by other States. The man who 
lately asked Mr. Epison if he was the inventor of the ap- 
paratus for killing murderers must have been unaware of 
the attitude of the electrical profession towards that apparatus. 
Mr. Epison’s reply, as printed in the papers, is interesting. 
He said he was sorry that electricity had ever been put to 
the use mentioned. It may be the quickest way to take life, 
but he thinks it by no means painless. He said: 


There is a sensation of a moment only, but in that moment 
there is pain indescribable. The flash comes, and the shock; it 
is ten times more excruciating than the feeling that results from 
placing one’s hands upon live coals. It is a burning, devilish, har- 
rowing feeling. Imagine, if you can, the quick thrusting of 10,000 
red-hot needle-points into your body at the same time, and you may 
have a faint idea of the torture that is endured by the poor wretch 
in the death-chair for an instant after the current is turned on. 


Certainly that does not sound pleasant. How does he know? 


_Probably he has tried it as far as one may try it and live. 


He knows a great deal too much for his own good about the 
effect. of X-rays on human bodies, and probably somewhat 
too much about the effects of electricity. And doubtless he 
has taken the testimony of others. Very likely it does hurt 
intensely in most cases, as he asserts, but it is all over in 
an instant. 


The Constitution says that cruel and unusual punishments 
shall not be inflicted. We presume Mr. Epison and most 
electricians would hold that this prohibition is violated by 
the use of electricity on murderers. Maybe it is. But was 
hanging so much pleasanter? To be skilfully hanged by a 
competent hand is probably preferable to being pricked to 
death in an electric chair, provided one has a physique, and 
especially a neck, which is adapted to hanging. One great 
trouble with the old method was that it was usually adminis- 
tered by amateurs who had neither skill nor experience. That 
trouble still obtains where hanging is still in use. Ropes 


stretch and sometimes part, and so do necks, with horrible * 


results. The change from hemp to electricity was a step 
forward, notwithstanding it put a good word almost out of 
commission and burdened the dictionary with one of the worst 
verbal bastards that it includes. The change from tyro work 
to skilled work was humane; the change from sensational, 
local executions to executions of restricted publicity in State 
prisons was, and is, considered a gain to public morals. But 
that the use of electricity to take life is an ideal contrivance 
is disputable, and some time or other will doubtless be debated 
again. No ordinary being who had a killing to do and 
wished to do it mercifully would choose electricity. Ether 
is a far gentler agent, and especially better suited to women. 
Would the surgeons object to its use on criminals as an 
indignity caleulated to bring reproach on an honorable gas? 
You can kill a man humanely, as you would kill an ox, by 
hitting him on the head with the right tool on the right spot. 
But we are curious in our feelings about the means of curing 
criminals of the disease of life. Usage reconciled us to 
hanging and now to the electric chair, as usage reconciles 
the French to the guillotine and the Spanish to the garrote. 
We would not think it nice to poison a criminal. It is not 
nice to kill him at all. From that there is no getting away. 
Most of our States will probably abolish capital punishment 
altogether some time, as some already have done; and if an 
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increase of homicide drives them back to it, we presume they 
will come back with a rush, and careless whether the mur- 
derer dies of throat trouble, electricity, or a knock on the 
head, if only his death cheeks murder. 


A successful writer, in the current understanding of the 
phrase, is one who makes a good living by writing. Is there 
not some excess of disposition just now to carp at our indus- 
trious fellow citizens who achieve this satisfactory result ? 
Some of our successful writers are successful because they 
write much better books than other people. Others, not be- 
cause their books are better, but because they suit the popular 
taste. The popular taste is not invariably for books that are 
inferior literature, but it is a taste for entertainment, and 
whether the literary quality of the entertainment furnished 
is higher or lower does not greatly matter as long as it enter- 
tains. A writer in the Hvening Post who lately discoursed 
about the Age of Scribblerdom spoke as though it were a new 
thing for works that were not classics to find buyers. But 
it has been going on a long time. There was a book called 
fielen’s Babies that people bought some years ago by the 
cord. There was a book called Called Back that suited the 
public for several months in the last century. A list of such 
books, popular for a time but without enduring literary quali- 
ties, would run back more years than the memory of most 
readers, and most of the years would be represented in it. 
The annual crop of such books is doubtless larger than it was 
fifteen years ago, and of the successful ones the average sales 
are doubtless greater than they used to be. That is because 
the market for luxuries has enormously increased in this 
country. ‘The manufacture of candy has come to be a very 
important industry. We have no figures at hand about it, 
but its inerease has been vastly more rapid than the increase 
of population. Twenty years ago the manufacture of jams, 
preserves, pickles, and things of that sort was a small busi- 
ness in this country. Look at it now! Story-books and books 
ef entertainment are luxuries of an order not so very differ- 
ent from jam, pickles, and candy. People buy them because 
they are pleasant to the taste. People manufacture them 
because it is profitable to make and sell them. There is noth- 
ing calamitous that we know of about the manufacture of 
such things, nor disreputable about the profit in it. The trade 
of making lively, agreeable books is at least as honest and 
reputable as the trade of making wholesome, well-flavored 
candy, and there is little more reason to carp at the profits 
of the one than of the other. 


Moreover, there is too much disposition to take for granted 
that a story which appeals to a great number of ‘readers must 
be fatally lacking in literary merit. Some of the best writers 
of the day, Mrs. Warp for one, have very large audiences. 
Kipuine finds readers. So does Mark Twarx. Mrs. Wiarton 
has no reason to complain of neglect, notwithstanding that 
she is a literary artist. The writer in the Post included Mr. 
R. H. Davis as a writer whose efforts were somewhat super- 
abundantly rewarded, but Mr. Davis is a man of talent and a 
skilful and conscientious literary workman. There is no fair 
basis of complaint against a writer who writes his best. If 
he has it in him to write good books, and writes poor ones 
because it pays him better, his pecuniary needs must be press- 
ing to excuse such a choice. If he writes too much in order 
to earn more money than he needs, he makes a mistake and 
exposes himself to just reproof. But so far as our observation 
goes, the writers of books write the best books of which they 
are capable. The idea that many of them are writing -down 
to the level of a crowd of voracious and undiscriminating 
readers is a delusion. Reading in these days is an exceedingly 
prevalent exercise. It is the chief recreation of millions. 
There must not only be books for all men, but books for all 
moods. The inferior books do not crowd out the better ones; 
they merely supplement them. And that is what they.-have 
been doing ever since the improvement in the processes of 
printing made books common, and brought them within the 
reach of average people’s purses. 


Our esteemed and attractive contemporary, Brooklyn Lite, 
indulges in modest self-gratulation upon its fifteenth birth- 
day. It has a right to do so. The paper has always been clean, 
self-respecting, and well made. We are glad that it is pros- 
perous and happy. 


















































Where the Santo Domingo Affair Leaves the 
President and the Monroe Doctrine 


Tne fact that the Senate adjourned without voting on the 
treaty concluded by our State Department with the Dominican 
Republic, although that document had been subjected to drastic 
amendment at the hands of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has naturally directed attention to the position which the Presi- 
dent will be held, by his own countrymen and by foreign onlookers, 
to occupy toward the Republican party and toward the nation at 
large. The failure to act on this particular treaty was but the 
culminating proof of an apparently deliberate intention on the 
part of at least one branch of the Federal legislature to assert 
the importance of its constitutional function, and to defy dicta- 
tion on the part of the Executive. The fact that, out of twenty- 
six measures recommended during the recent session by Mr. Rooss- 
VELT, only two have been enacted into laws, can scarcely be in- 
terpreted otherwise than as an indication of a purpose formed by 
certain Republican leaders, most of whom are members of the 
Senate, to admonish and discipline, if not to subordinate, the 
President. These leaders seem to have felt that, of late, Mr. 
200SEVELT has loomed too large in the popular imagination on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and that it behooves them to trim him 
down to his true proportions, by convincing Americans and Euro- 
peans that, while he possesses a limited veto, can exercise consid- 
erable influence by means of patronage, and is empowered by the 
Constitution to make suggestions, he is impotent to assure the 
adoption of any policy in either domestic or foreign affairs. 

They have declined, accordingly, to be moved by the argu- 
ments with which he has endeavored to promote measures which 
he was known to regard with peculiar favor. The reciprocity treaty 
concluded with Newfoundland was saddled with amendments 
which, it could be foreseen, would prove certainly unwelcome, and 
probably intolerable, to the other signatory. The seven arbitration 
treaties arranged with European powers were, indeed, ratified by 
our Senate, but not until they had been eviscerated so utterly that 
our State Department felt constrained to discard them as worth- 
less. The President desired that the Philippines should be treated 
as generously as is Porto Rico—that is to say, that the sugar and 
tobacco of the former insular dependency should be admitted to 
our markets duty free. No heed was paid to his wishes in this 
regard. Mr. RoosEvELT was known to be deeply interested in the 
enactment of the Escu-TowNseEnp bill delegating the provisional 
formulation of railway rates under certain circumstances to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to a new judicial tribunal. 
oth political parties in the House of Representatives had con- 
curred in approving the measure by an almost unanimous vote, 
but the Senate coldly deferred consideration of the subject to a 
more convenient season. The worst rebuff was reserved for the 
last. We call it the worst, because, by their refusal to act upon 
the Santo Domingo treaty, the Republican leaders of the Senate 
have managed, if they did not deliberately aim, to impair seriously 
the dignity and prestige of the Executive at home and abroad. 

Since he penned the letter intended to be read at the 
Cuban banquet, the President has proclaimed repeatedly to his 
fellow citizens and to foreign countries what has been aptly 
enough described as a “ ROOSEVELT corollary” to the Monroe doc- 
trine. The new principle, which was declared by its sponsors to 
be only a logical deduction from the old, asserted that the MonRoE 
doctrine imposed upon the United States a tutorial, rather than 
a dog-in-the-manger function—the duty not only to protect Latin- 
American commonwealths from conquest or territorial mutilation 
at the hands of European powers, but also to coerce them into 
payment of adjudicated obligations. The duty to defend, in other 
words, implied, according to the propounders of the new principle, 
the duty to see to it that the cause is defensible. We will see our 
sister republics safely through their quarrels with foreign ag- 
gressors, but only on condition that their quarrels shall be just. 
To that end we must not only arrogate the right of inquiry into 
the equity of foreign claims, but, having judicially determined 
their validity, we must also, in order to assure the execution of 
the sentence, assume provisionally the role of receiver and dis- 
tributor of the debtor’s revenues. In strict pursuance of the prin- 
ciple thus formulated, our State Department, by the treaty con- 
cluded with Santo Domingo, undertook to ascertain what claims 
against that republic were well founded, and to provide for the 
liquidation of all debts adjudged valid, by the temporary col- 
lection and allotment of the receipts of all Dominican custom- 
houses not already covered by the award made by a board of 
arbitrators in the case of the Santo Domingo Improvement Com- 
pany. This was, we scarcely need point out, the first attempt 
to incorporate in our national policy the RoosEvELt corollary to 
the Monroe doctrine, and, as such, was naturally watched with 
lively interest by those European powers the citizens or subjects 
of which are actually or prospectively creditors of Latin-American 
countries. In London, Paris, Berlin, Rome. and Brussels it was 
taken for granted that Mr. Roosevett’s expression of opinion was 
authoritative, that the President’s view must prevail, and that his 
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conception of our tutelary duty toward our sister commonwealths 
would be accepted by the iegislative branch of our Federal gov- 
ernment. Consequently, the first concrete embodiment of that 
view in the Santo Domingo treaty was looked upon abroad as the 
beginning of a new era in the relations of Europe to the Western 
Hemisphere. Hereafter, thanks to Mr. RoosEvELT—such was the 
transatlantic assumption—the Washington government would 
guarantee Latin-American republics against dismemberment and 
against the fate of Egypt, but, on the other hand, would see to 
it that all just debts should be paid. 

To this widespread illusion, so consoling to European creditors, 
and so flattering to Mr. RoosEvELtT, the Senate dealt a death-blow 
when it first amended, and then put aside, the Santo Domingo 
treaty. Even had the document been ratified in its amended form 
it would have given but sorry satisfaction to the European on- 
lookers, for whom the supposed ROosEVEtT corollary to the MoNRoE 
doctrine was the sheet-anchor of their hopes. For, by one of the 
amendments, the preamble which described the interposition in 
Santo Domingo as a legitimate outcome of the position taken 
by Monroe was ruthlessly stricken out. That is to say, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, by a unanimous vote, de- 
nied that any such thing as a ‘“ Roosevetr corollary” existed. 
They insisted upon treating the intervention between Santo Do- 
mingo and its foreign creditors as an isolated act, devoid of any 
collateral or prospective significance. They refused to suffer it 
to be regarded as the initial application of a predetermined gen- 
eral policy; as a precedent that would be followed by similar in- 
terferences in the case of other indebted American commonwealths. 

So far as the creditors of Venezuela and other Latin-American 
defaulters were concerned, the excision practised on the preamble 
of the Santo Domingo treaty by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations seemed, at the first glance, to cut the vitals out of the 
convention. A little reflection, however, convinced astute observers 
that if, after an amputation of the preamble, it should proceed to 
ratify the treaty, the Senate, while disavowing the theory, would 
sanction the practice, and, ‘protesting against the name, would 
allow Mr. RoosEvett to bag the game, or, in other words, would 
resemble the lady who, “ swearing she would ne’er consent, con- 
sented.” It is obvious, indeed, that had the Senate ratified the 
Santo Domingo treaty minus the preamble, European creditors of 
Latin-American commonweaiths would have got the precedent they 
want, and they could well have afforded to wait for an explicit 
averment of the principle. This was, of course, perceptible to 
the Republican leaders of the Senate, who themselves are tolerably 
wide awake, and, accordingly, they arrived at the conclusion that, 
whatever might happen to President Moraes at the hands of 
black-and-tan revolutionists, and however keen might be the disap- 
pointment experienced in foreign financial centres, our own re- 
public would receive no detriment if the Santo Domingo treaty 
were permitted to remain in a comatose condition until the next 
session of Congress. 

What, then, is left of the Monroe doctrine, which, it should 
be remembered, has never yet been proclaimed the policy of the 
United States by a joint resolution of Congress, signed by an 
Executive? The definition framed by President Monroe remains 
unaltered in the slightest particular. It follows that foreign 
creditors are at liberty, so far as we are concerned, to proceed 
against Santo Domingo precisely as the three blockading powers 
proceeded against Venezuela. So, too, if France, in view of the 
proceedings taken by the Caracas government for the forfeiture 
of the franchise of a French cable company, should notify us of 
its intention to protect by force the rights of its citizens, our 
State Department would be constrained to reply in terms sub- 
stantially identical with those used by Secretary Hay when Ger- 
many contemplated blockading Venezuelan ports in the interest 
of German creditors. In response to an inquiry made by Ambassa- 
dor von HoLteBen, Mr. Hay confined himself to quoting the defini- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine set forth by Mr. RoosrEvetr in his 
annual message to Congress dated December 3, 1901. In that 
message the President pointed out that the Monroe doctrine is 
a declaration that there must be no territorial aggrandizement 
by any non-American power at the expense of any American power 
on American soil. “It is in no wise intended as hostile to any 
nation in the Old World.” The President added that “we do not 
guarantee any state against punishment if it misconducts itself, 
provided that punishment does not take the form of the acquisi- 
tion of American territory by any non-American power.” It will 
be recalled that Mr. Hay’s reply was followed by the armed occu- 
pation of Venezuelan seaports, and by the extortion from the 
Caracas government of an agreement that disputed claims should 
be referred to the Hague tribunal, and that 30 per cent. of the 
gross customs revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello should 
be set aside for the payment of awards. Deep and widespread 
resentment was excited in the United States by the outcome of 
the blockade of Venezuelan seaports, because it was recognized 
that the principle tolerated in that instance by our State Depart- 
ment might, if carried to its logical conclusion, authorize the con- 
fiseation of the whole customs revenue of a delinquent American 
republic for an indefinite period, and thus, practically, condemn 
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the debtor community to the fate of Egypt. It was pointed out 
that the Monroe doctrine, as originally promulgated, bound us 
not only to safeguard Latin-American commonwealths from terri- 
torial dismemberment, but also to shield them from any act on 
the part of a European power that would in any way affect their 
destinies. It would be, of course, preposterous to assert that the 
destiny of a commonwealth would not be affected by the confisca- 
tion of the whole revenue hitherto relied upon for the maintenance 
of law and order and to meet all the other expenses of internal 
administration. 

For the moment, as we have told, the RoosEvELT corollary to 
the Monroe doctrine has been disavowed by the erasure of the pre- 
amble of the Santo Domingo treaty and by the failure to ratify 
that compact, even in the amended form. As regards this matter, 
however, and, also, as regards the Senate’s refusal to pass the 
railway-rates bill, almost unanimously approved by the last House 
of Representatives, the President is at liberty to appeal to the 
people from the provisional decision of the Upper House of the 
Federal legislature. If he shall decide to make such an appeal, it 
is probable that the people will sustain him, and, in that event, 
public opinion will eventually force the Senate to renounce its 
attitude of opposition to the railway-rates bill and to the Roose- 
VELT deduction from the Monroe doctrine. A fear has been ex- 
pressed in certain quarters that, should the President take up 
the Senate’s challenge, the Republican party might be split asunder. 
The apprehension seems to us unfounded. The Republican leaders 
in the Senate are to-day in a position much weaker than that 
which they occupied eighteen months ago, when they found them- 
selves impotent to defeat Mr. RoosSEvELT’s nomination for the 
Presidency. ‘They are much more likely to fall into line than to 
show themselves defiant. We may note an indication of their 
prospective attitude in the admission attributed to Mr. ALLISON, 
who, during the absence of Mr. ALpRIci, is generally regarded as 
the most ‘influential member of the Senate on the Republican side, 
and who, as a relative of Rear-Admiral WALKER, now threatened 
with dismissal from the Canal Commission, is unlikely to feel any 
ardent affection for the President. He is said to have expressed 
the opinion that the Fifty-ninth Congress will be convoked in 
extra session early in October for the purpose of securing railway- 
rate legislation, which, he added, was plainly needed. Evidently 
the Iowa Senator has experienced a change of heart since he con- 
curred with Senator KNox and a majority of his cclleagues in de- 
claring that the question whether any legislative interference with 
railway rates was expedient could not be answered till the whole 
summer had been devoted to an inquiry. It may well happen that, 
before the Fifty-ninth Congress assembles, the Senatorial Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations may also undergo enlightenment and 
take a new and favorable view of the Roosevetr corollary to the 
Monroe doctrine, especially if, by that time, French war-ships 
shall have blockaded La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, while seven 
other Venezuelan custom-houses shall have been turned over to 
the agents of European bondholders for an indefinite period. 





State-making in Canada 


Ir is an interesting fact that at the time when the United 
States have declined to admit four Territories into the Union, 
either as four States or as two States, the Canadian Dominion is 
about to admit four Territories to the status of ‘“ Provinces.” The 
four Territories in question are Athabasca, Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. The former two names are to be extinguished, 
and the dividing-line between the new provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta is to be the 110th parallel of west longitude. Each of 
the new provinces will have an imperial domain, comprising about 
275,000 square miles, or somewhat more than Texas. 

Under the scheme proposed, the new provinces will get a good 
deal of pecuniary aid from the Dominion. Thus the Ottawa 
government is to pay each of the new provinces $50,000 
a year for the support of the provincial Executive and Legisla- 
ture, and also a subsidy of eighty cents per head of population, 
until the grant reaches $640,000, when it will remain fixed at that 
figure. Each province is to receive, moreover, $92,000 a year for 
five years, to be expended upon public buildings, and five per cent. 
annually on $8,107,500 as compensation for the Dominion’s as- 
sumption in 1867 of the debts of Upper and Lower Canada and of 
the maritime provinces. It is further to be noted that for the re- 
linquishment of public lands to the Dominion each of the new 
provinces is to receive $375,000, until its population reaches four 
hundred thousand, and three times as much when the number of 
the inhabitants shall exceed one million two hundred thousand. 
Thus each of the new provinces will start with an income of over 
a million dollars payable by the Dominion. 

It is further to be noted that under the Canadian polity a 
province pays nothing for the support of its judges or of its militia. 
No wonder that emigrants from the United States feel themselves 
comparatively exempt from fiscal burdens, 
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Shaw on Garb 


Ir we had a prize to award to the most disillusionized of men 
we would hand it promptly over to George BERNARD Suaw. IBSEN 
is quit of some illusions; so is ToLsTor; but they both have filled 
their vacant chambers with others. In Suaw the substitution is 
less apparent. His great charm is his power to consider matters 
without the conventional bias. Some enterprising woman has en- 
ticed him into an expression of his sentiments about dress. We 
find his views in the Herald. As to men’s dress, he says he likes 
to feel clean, and that his idea about clothes is that they should 
be clean and comfortable. 

i 

This, of course, excludes starch. I couldn’t wear a thine which, 
after having been made clean and sweet, is then filled with nasty 
white mud and ironed into a hard paste and made altogether dis- 
gusting. To put such a garment on my person, wear it, move in 
it, perspire in it—horrible! Senseless, moreover—the laundress 
carefully makes it clean, and then fills it with dirt and hardens the 
dirt in with an iron. The average man likes it because he doesn’t 
know what cleanliness is—he hasn’t the sense of it in his skin. 
He has only a sense of respectability in his silly head. 


Is it not an interesting idea that starch is “nasty white mud 
ironed into a hard paste”? Is it prejudiced? No; the prejudice 
lies rather with the contrary opinion. Starch is absurd. No con- 
siderate being can doubt that. Starched collars and _ shirt-fronts 
may seem to have a certain usefulness as props to assurance. We 
used to think that the failure of the Chinese to wear starched 
collars had much to do with their limp performance in war. But 
it would be hard to establish that theory, especially in view of 
the military proficiency of the Japanese, whose civilization is not 
even now sufficiently Europeanized to be considered a product of 
starch. Suaw is right about starch. It may be fairly good to 
eat, but it is not really good to wear. There was a time—about 
forty years ago—when women’s white petticoats were all starched 
as stiff as the white mud could make them. That illusion passed. 
The prevalence of soft shirts in summer argues for the possibility 
that starched shirt-fronts will pass altogether some day, though 
starched collars and cuffs may not. 

Asserting that a civilized man thinks white is clean, just as an 
Indian thinks red is brave, and railing at the absence of color in 
civilized clothes, Suaw goes on: to assail the cylindrical idea in 
garments: 


You will observe that with this craven dread of color there goes 
a curious shyness of drapery too. Anything soft is considered 
voluptuous and improper. Stiff cylinders of white and black are 
the ideal raiment. The Germans call a tall hat a cylinder hat. 
Yes, I have worn one in my time; I was once too poor to wear 
anything else. The shiny white tubes on the wrists, the shiny black 
cylinder on the head. the shiny white front to the shirt, the shiny 
black boot, the rain-pipe trousers leg, the japanned zine sleeve—that 
is your fashionably dressed man, looking like a cold black-leaded 
stove with asbestos fuel. ‘The great tragedy of the average man’s 
life is that Nature refuses to conform to the cylindrical ideal, and 
when the marks of his knees and elbows begin to appear in his 
cylinders he is filled with shame. 


There is bitter truth in what he says about the cylinders, espe- 
cially as to their failure to conform to jointed legs. To call 
trousers cylinders and cuffs tubes is to bring home to us with a 
certain salutary violence the truth that men’s clothes are far less 
pleasing than they were a century ago. President WASHINGTON 
was a better-dressed man than President Roosevett. We should 
grieve to have to think of General WASHINGTON in a cylinder hat 
and tubular trousers, though we can reconcile the godlike Wes- 
ster to that garb, having never known him in any other. 

As for women’s clothes, Mr. Suaw shrank timidly from speak- 
ing of them, protesting, though, his astonishment that women put 
up with them. Their endurance of skirts amazed him. Pressed 
for suggestions, he admitted that a skirt necessitated a corset. 
“You must either have legs or a waist,” he said to his ques- 
tioner, “if you are to be bearable to the naked eye.” And a waist 
was not enough. There must be shape, which implies a corset, 
so long as there is a skirt. But as between legs and skirts, he was 
heartily for legs and against skirts. Men dress like men, he said; 
women should dress like women. But women in skirts don’t look 
like women. A fashionably dressed woman looks like nothing in 
this world. Short skirts he would have none of. If there is to be 
a skirt at all it must come to the ground. A woman looks well in 
her husband’s Norfolk jacket and breeches. If they fit, they be- 
come her perfectly. Rosalind in her tunie and forester’s belt is 
charming. But if the skirt goes, the corset must go too. A woman 
who confesses her legs has no further use for a corset. 

There is good sport, good sense, and good taste in all this. 
Suaw has hopes of a better-looking human race in the future. 
* As soon as we can get through this villainous phase of com- 
mercial civilization which has made the nineteenth century such 
a horrible page in human history, we shall get back,” he says, “ the 
joy and color of life, and locse graceful garments and noble colors 
will follow as a matter of course.” 



















































in the country for 

nearly twenty years. 
When I first went to the 
neighborhood in New Jer- 
sey where [I still live, and 
was making acquaintances 
among the people, I nat- 
urally asked about this one 
and that. I found that if one thing condemned a man in the 
estimation of his neighbors more than another it was that he 
was known to receive money on election days for his vote. This 
was regarded then in that neighborhood, or so it seemed to me, 
as a fatal and final bar to respectability. The township is large 
in area, but the population is not dense. The number of voters 
registered was at that time a little in excess of four hundred, 
while, as well as I can make out, the number of venal voters did 
not exceed, if if amounted to, twenty; these were held in a dis- 
esteem which it would be flattery to call disgrace. They were 
the lowest of the low—barroom hangers-on and general idlers. 

Several years ago, when [ had become intimately acquainted 
with the neighborhood, it was forced upon my notice that the 
number of purchasable voters had increased tremendously. I also 
noticed at the polls that the buying was done in a way that was 
almost open. Payment was made by: the bribers in what passed 
for secrecy merely because no one tried to see. But every one 
knew what was going on. Every voter in the township could 
learn who was bought and who did the buying, and in some in- 
stances the men who had sold themselves boasted of how much 
they received; some even went so far, in pride of their cleverness, 
as to deciare that they had received money from both sides. And 
I have not the slightest doubt in the world that this was frequent- 
ly the case. In one instance that came under my notice some two 
years ago a young man just past twenty-one and educated at one 
of the State schools of reform-—i. c.. he was taught to read, and 
possibly to write—was canny enough to get $12 for his vote, 
receiving, of course, money from both sides. 

These observations led me to put myself in a position where 
I could really know what was going on—not to guess at it, but 
really to know the facts. And the facts were alarming enough. 
[ learned that in twenty vears the corruptible voters had in- 
creased in this township from five per cent. to twenty-one per 
cent. of the total electorate of the township. 

This was most alarming, and I felt it my duty to speak to the 
law oflicers and to the citizens who were beyond reproach. The 
private citizens deplored the facts, and said that they would unite 
in any movement to put a stop to it: but thev did not, as a general 
thing, see how anything could be done. The law officers said 
very frankly that nothing could be done, as no grand jury would 
indict a man for being paid to come to the polls to vote at a 
sacrifice of a day’s wage. Months before the last election there 
was talk of an agreement between the leaders of the two parties 
that no money should be used by either side. But this talk died 
away as the election day approached, and on the polling day 
the same men who had been at work year after year were about 
the polls, very much in evidence, seeking and being sought. 

Let us look at the figures in this particular township, which 
is purely agricultural and without manufactures at all, except 
one or two grist and cider mills. There are artisans in a greater 
number than is usual where the only industry is farming, and 
there are large estates in the neighborhood and much _ building. 
Few of the voters. however, are counted by the political canvassers 
as “floaters.” For the November election of 1904 there were 
478 voters registered, and of these on election day 415 were polled. 
The canvassers of one party put “ floater” against 90 of the 
names on the registry list. The other party put 120. Now this 
list was not gone over by amateurs who were guessing. The 
canvassers were the practical politicians who year after year 
had handled the money and distributed it. They did not need 
to guess: they knew. Then why this wide discrepancy? Be- 
cause in the party which counted the larger number there were 
many with predilections towards that party who would not vote 
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against it, but required to 
be paid to vote for it. 
Probably we should come 
nearer the real state of 
things if we = struck an 
average between the two , 
vanvasses. The average is Goan? 
105, which is about twenty- 
two per cent. of the total 
registry and twenty-five per cent. of the total vote cast. 
Now with what were these floaters corrupted? As near as I 
‘an make out the total sum available by both parties (I do not 
count the Socialists, the Prohibitionists, the Social Labor party, 
or the Populists in this reckoning, as none of them probably spent 
anything of consequence) was $500. That was $1 20 for each vote 
cast, or $4 76 for each “ floater.’ as a reward for leaving his 
work that day and exercising his privilege as a freeman and an 
elector. The rate of wages for a laborer varies from $1 a day 
where men are employed by the year to $1 75 where men are 
employed by the day. 

L am well aware that no conclusions are more unsafe than 
generalizations from a special case. Such conclusions are usually, 
and quite rightly. valueless. So I had to find out whether or not 
the facts in my own township were similar to those that obtained 
in other parts of my State and country. In my own county 
there were 12,969 votes divided between the two chief parties. 
According to the township rate, the county expenditure should 
have been $15,562 80 for both parties. Was it so much? It was 
more by twenty-five per cent. So in the county the township 
was not the one wicked and venal spot. And in the State for the 
two parties 409,730 votes were cast for the two great parties. 
According to the township rate of election-day expenditure, $491,- 
676 should have been spent. Was that much spent? The State 
committees would not tell me; but the practical politicians were 
more than surprised that so low an estimate should be made. As 
a matter of fact, the State committees could not tell, as each 
county committee, and frequently a township committee also, has 
resources of its own. But I have no hesitation in declaring my 
firm belief that the rate of expenditure in my township was not 
only exceeded in the county, but in the State. 

In the country, as [I have seen it, the buying of votes is much 
more brutally and crudely done than in the cities, and would 
be easier of detection, if there were any desire to detect it. I 
have heard men, who themselves would scorn to sell their votes, 
say that votes have always been bought, and always will be. 
They therefore infer that it is quite right or at the very worst 
quite a pardonable sin. The whole business begets a cynical dis- 
regard of civie virtue that is alarming. A man who really prefers 
to be decent sees other men get money, so he says to himself, 
“Why should I not have my share?” So he gets it, and there- 
after he takes it regularly. and looks upon it as a part of his 
deserved income. 1 know farmers—property-owners and_ tax- 
payers, men of substance and prosperity—who take the market 
rate for their votes each year as a matter of course, as though 
they were selling a bushel of wheat or a barrel of potatoes. In- 
deed, one of these very men in my neighborhood died a year or so 
ago, and the minister spoke of him at the funeral as though he 
had been a saint upon earth, and was surely enjoying that celestial 
felicity which has been promised to the righteous and the pure 
in heart. And yet this man exacted his price at every election 
with the same persistence that he drove other hard bargains. He 
had wide acres, with flocks and herds, and besides, as he himself 
would have said, he had money out at “intrust.” The influence 
of this kind of example does incalculable harm to those just ar- 
riving at man’s estate. They see no reproach in the meanest 
thing a citizen can do, and as there is profif in it they ask 
themselves, “ Why not do it?” 

If the law officers see no way to put a stop to the kind of thing 
I have been discussing, the church should be the most powerful 
factor in lessening it. Public opinion goes a great way in the 
country. ‘There everybody knows everybody else. They know the 
incomings and the outgoings of everybody. No secrets elude them. 
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A VIEW TAKEN ON THE DECK OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP 
“PERESVIET,” IN THE HARBOR AT PORT ARTHUR 


At the time of the surrender of Port Arthur the Russian fleet in the harbor included, in addition to many smaller vessels, 


the battle-ships “ Retvisan,” “ Poltava,” “ Peresviet,” “ Pobieda,” and “ Sevastopol,” and the cruiser “ Bayan.” Nearly all of these 
had been seriously damayed by Japanese shells during the siege, and just prior to the surrender they were blown up and sunk 
by the Russians in an ejfort to prevent their being of any service to the Japanese. After occupying the city, however, the 
Japanese officers made an official inspection of the vessels, and reported that the damages to some of the ships could be repaired, 
A conservative estimate of the value of the war-ships which Russia has lost during the war is $80,000,000 

From stereograph copyright, 1905. by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
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They know the vote-sellers and the vote-buyers. The churches 
could, in the country at least, send all of these people to Coventry. 

It is different in the great cities. There the respectable classes 
know in a vague kind of way that in this tenement-house district 
or that very crowded drink-sodden neighborhood votes are bought 
at elections. But they do not know the people, and never know- 
ingly come in contact with them. But in the country it is very 
different. As I have said, everybody, from highest to lowest, knows 
everybody else. If there is anywhere that good public opinion could 
make itself felt, it is right there. 

We have been in the habit of saying to ourselves, when riots 
have broken out in the great industrial centres and anarchy seemed 
imminent, that there was really no danger so long as the far- 
reaching countryside was rock-ribbed with virtue and fenced about 
with conservatism. But if twenty per cent. of the country people 
succumb to temptation and sell their votes to the highest bidder, 
then I do not feel that they are entirely to be depended on in 
a time of extreme emergency. The disease, however, can be cured, 
and it will be cured when the great majority of good people 
realize what it means to them and to their posterity. 

But in the cities as well as in the country districts of New 
Jersey vote-buying, directly and indirectly, has prevailed as far 
back as the mind of man runs. In the early days the number of 
voters bought was small and the consideration insignificant. In 
those simpler days it was looked upon as a rather disgraceful 
thing in both parties to such an arrangement, and buyer and 
bought were held in equal disesteem. Before the civil war the 
railroad companies operating in New Jersey began to realize that 
it was vastly to their advantage to have men who would guard 
their interests in the Legislature at Trenton. They did not pool 
their interests and make common cause, as at present, but each 
company attended to the election of the Assemblymen and Senators 
in the territory in which the road operated. They did this by 
contributing to the election expenses of that candidate who could 
be relied upon to be friendly to railroad interests. The contribu- 
tions at that time were not great. Compared with what is spent 
now, they were insignificant. But they were important, for this 
was the beginning of the systematic corruption and political un- 
doing of one of the very richest States in the Federal Union. I 
am told that during this period, before the war, two or three hun- 
dred dollars in an Assembly district was considered sufficient. 
Now that much in an election district is regarded as niggardly 
and inadequate. 

In the days succeeding the civil war prices became inflated, 
the price of votes along with other commodities. At this time 
also one large railroad company acquired domination in New 
Jersey politics, assisted sometimes by other companies, and _ bat- 
tling at other times against competing corporations. It is not 
necessary to go into the particulars of how this railroad acquired 
its control of New Jersey affairs, and how that control was ex- 
ercised. Suffice it to say that the company secured the election 
of friendly legislators, and that when these representatives of the 
people assembled at Trenton they were carefully looked after and 
rewarded according to the value and need of their services. In 
those early days of rampant graft, if a man had a mortgage on 
his place, the easiest way to satisfy it was to secure an election 
to the Assembly. 

During the last decade or so the trend of business politics has 
followed that of industrial affairs toward consolidations—toward 
syndicates and trusts. The political leaders and the corporation 
managers saw at once that money could be made for them in- 
dividually and saved to their clients, the corporation share- 
holders, by a union of interests and of efforts. Thereafter the 
political bosses dealt directly with the corporation managers, the 
one selling the Legislature and the other buying. In this way the 
middlemen — the lobbyists and the legislators — were to a great 
extent eliminated as a source of expense, for the bosses elected 
and owned the legislators, and the corporations did not need the 
services of the lobbyists, as the lawmakers in Trenton were obliged 
to record in their votes the will of the particular boss to whom 
they owed allegiance. On the face of things, this elimination of 
the lobby and the purchase of individual legislators in detail 
seemed a great improvement, and many, not understanding the 
true inwardness, thought the State had come to a day of better 
things. The men in Trenton did not like this kind of reform. 
But they were powerless. They had either to acquiesce and be 
loyal to their bosses, or stay at home. The golden days were past 
for them, and they were like the small shopkeepers in the cities— 
they had either to take service in the great consolidated department 
stores or go into bankruptcy. Some did one and some the other, 
but the consolidated interests went right on and accomplished 
purpose after purpose, until there was no one to say them nay. 
Even now in Trenton it is a common thing to hear paid Assembly- 
men complain that “there is nothing in it for us.” 

Carrying out my investigations as to electoral conditions in 
the State, I selected first the counties of Essex and Hudson, each 
of which has within its boundaries one large city. Essex has for 
its chiet city Newark, with a population in 1900 of 246,000, the 
remaining 113,000 of the county being located in the Oranges, 
Belleville, Nutley, Bloomfield. Montelair, and various other small 
towns and villages. The population of this county when not 
strictly urban is suburban, the great majority of the suburban 
class being engaged in business in New York. Though Newark 
has large numbers of foreign residents who have become voters 
by naturalization, the population is as homogeneous as that in 
any Northern American city of its size in the country. 

One prominent Republican politician in Newark told me that 
money “cut no figure whatever” in the elections over there, 
because the independent vote was so large and so impossible to 
control that the purchase of votes would be silly even if they 
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could be bought, which was not the case. I am constrained to 
believe that this gentleman believed what he told me, but I am 
forced to the conclusion that he is not as well informed as his 
position in the party gives him opportunity to be. To be sure, 
the independent vote is large in Newark. This was illustrated 
in 1903, when Major Lentz, the Republican leader in Essex, ran 
for sheriff and was beaten by 1500, though the rest of the ticket 
was elected by 12,000, and though the next year Roosevelt carried 
the county by 25,000. There are few communities in America 
where there are not seventy per cent. of the people who are honestly 
desirous of clean and proper government. The difficulty is that 
this seventy per cent. is divided between the two parties, and 
the corruptible thirty per cent. holds the balance of power. This 
is the case in Newark, though not in the whole of Essex County, 
for in the suburban communities the majorities are Republican. 
Indeed, to the growth in population of these suburban com- 
munities many attribute the change in the political complexion 
of the State, which was Democratic for twenty-five years, doubtful 
for a few years longer, and now, though Democrats will not readily 
concede it, safely Republican. 

Newark, however, has not always gone Republican since the 
State seemed won by that party. In 1894 the Republican candi- 
date for Mayor was elected by 4900 plurality. Two years later 
this same Republican was beaten by Mr. Seymour, a Democrat, 
who was successively reelected for several years, being succeeded 
in 1903 by a Republican, who won by 7000. In all of these 
elections, [ am assured on indisputable authority, money was 
freely used not only in organization, but in the direct purchase 
of votes. Both Republicans and Democrats say that in 1903 
money was so plentiful that it could not all be used on the voters. 
A large share remained in the hands of the party workers, who 
knew what to do with the unexpended balances without turning 
them back to the party treasurers. One enthusiast insisted that 
after that election no mortgage rested on the property of any 
party worker in Newark. That probably was tall talk and to be 
taken with many grains of salt. But the party workers in New- 
ark are just the same as elsewhere—in New York city and New 
York State, for instance. They are not in the work either for the 
sport of it or for their health; they want material rewards either 
in offices, in official patronage, such as contracts, or in money. 

Another condition I found in Newark is this. Men who con- 
sider themselves above the masses—that is, men who are not even 
half submerged by poverty—take money for their votes. They 
cven insist on having it. or otherwise they will not vote with the 
yiarty to which they belong, or they will vote against it. Here 


is the way they reason about this matter. They hear of graft on- 


every side. They believe the office-holders and legislators get a 
share of it, and they know that these men get salaries, large ‘or 
smdll. They hear and believe that the corporations contribute 
to the party funds, which are augmented by the levies on the 
office-holders. They say, therefore, to themselves, and to one an- 
other, for that matter: “We must have our share. The only 
time we can get any share is on election day.” So they insist on 
it. And, what is more, they generally get it. Men of this type, 
I am told, are pretty certain to vote as they engage to do, for. 
with them it is a business transaction with which they deal in 
a purely business way. 

It is, of course, most important to the party workers to know 
whether the men they have paid really vote as they have agreed 
to. In New Jersey as elsewhere I have heard of methods that 
would determine whether this was so or not. But I do not in 
the least believe that these methods can be depended on. Under 
the old law and before the booth system which came in with 
the Wertz election law, which is now in operation, a man was 
given a ballot on the outside of the polling-place by a worker, 
and this he went in and deposited, sometimes holding it above 
his head so that the worker could see that there was no changing 
of ballots. Now, however, when he retires to a booth he can make 
what substitution he chooses, and no one is the wiser. Really 
candid politicians in New Jersey confess that this is so, though 
the majority try to convey the impression that they know how 
to keep a check on their purchases, but will not tell. This is most- 
ly pretence to fool and bully the men who are bought, a trick of 
the trade, a strategy of the game. 

In Newark at the last election 49,896 votes were divided be- 
tween Roosevelt and Parker. It is estimated that one-third of 
these received some kind of reward, a percentage which is very 
great indeed for any American city. This percentage will not hold 
good in the rest of the county, where the population is chiefly sub- 
urban, and where 26.000 votes were cast for Roosevelt and Parker 
last autumn. In the county outside of Newark not more than 
3000 votes were paid for at this election. If we add these to the 
large venal vote in Newark, the total in the county amounts to 
about 19,500, which is more than twenty-five per cent. of the total 
vote cast for the two contesting parties. 

In Hudson County in 1900 there was a population of 386,048. 
The largest city is Jersey City, with a population of 206,433. 
The other towns and cities in the county are Bayonne, East New- 
ark, Guttenburg, Harrison, Hoboken, Kearney, North Bergen, 
Secaucus, Weehawken, Union. West Hoboken, and West New York. 
This is almost exclusively an urban population, and is composed 
of as heterogeneous elements as may be found in any part of the 
United States. The people come from al! over the world—civilized 
and uncivilized. Comparatively few people, except the residents, 
know much about this wonderful Hudson County and its mani- 
fold industries and interests. But if one were curious to do it 
he might in a certain way visit and study pretty nearly all the 
peoples of the earth without going beyond the confines of Hudson 
County. This great and various foreign element has been to a 
large extent naturalized, and it is, therefore, safe to say that, 



































The Start of a Skate-sailing Contest at Stora Virtan 
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Ice-yachting—this Sport is a favorite Pastime for Women in Sweden Sparkstétting—the Contestant stands on one Runner, and drives Sledge with his Foot 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE NORTHERN ATHLETIC GAMES RECENTLY HELD AT STOCKHOLM 


The northern games recently held at Stockholm lasted for a week, and are considered the most important of the athletie events in Sweden during the present season. The events this 
year consisted of hockey and curling matches, skate and ice-yacht sailing, world’s championship figure-skating, and other international skating contests, ski-running, sparkstétting, trot- 
ting-races on the ice, and other winter sports. Military contests, such as carrying despatches on skis, on sledges, and on skates were also engaged in by officers and members of the 
irmy. The world’s championship in figure-skating was won by Ulrik Salchow. No records were broken during the meet, although there were a large number of entries for each event 











considering the number of voters, there is as little comprehension 
in Hudson County of the meaning, the responsibility, and the 
dignity of citizenship as there is in any other like area of this 
country, including the black belts in Mississippi and Alabama. 

It follows inevitably that Hudson County should be a fruitful 
field for corrupt politics. It is, and it long has been so. Moreover, 
the extent of this corruption is growing enormously, growing as 
fast as the population, which in ten years increased forty per 
cent. On account of the many differing elements making up the 
electorate it takes a cool and shrewd man to acquire and maintain 
control. He needs to be everlastingly at work. This constant 
practice of the game has made the Hudson County players most 
skilful and at the same time unscrupulous. There is no need 
to recall the names. The people in Hudson County know them, 
and to readers elsewhere they would only be names. As a general 
thing, Jersey City, with Hudson County, has been Democratic. 
Jersey City at this particular time has a Republican Mayor, who 
has been elected and reelected by the people in spite of the bosses; 
but the county is Democratic, and gave Mr. Parker a plurality of 
1338, though Mr. Bryan’s plurality was 5684 in 1900. A com- 
parison of the voters in this county in 1900 and 1904 is interesting. 
Mr. Parker got 38,021 votes and Mr. Bryan 38,025. Mr. Roose- 
velt received 36,685 and Mr. McKinley 32,341. This appears to 
indicate that pretty nearly all the new voters went to Mr. Roose- 
velt, whose personality appeals particularly to young men, just 
as that of Mayor Fagan, of Jersey City, does. The career of this 
young man illustrates what I have said before, that when the 
good people get together there is no American community so bad 
that the good people cannot and will not win. 

In Hudson County last year for the two chief candidates 74,704 
votes were polled. This was 1200 less than in Essex County, 
though the population of Hudson is 27,000 greater than Essex. 
This difference is indicative of the differing characters of the 
populations, there being more aliens or non-voters in the one than 
in the other. But it is quite certain, even though there were fewer 
votes cast in Hudson, that there were more bought than in Essex. 
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these Hudson County men were paid for their votes at this election. 
This is in the neighborhood of forty per cent., and I strongly 
doubt whether there is any place in the whole country that can 
match it. 

In this election the railroads were unusually interested, for 
the Democratic candidate for Governor was pledged to taxation 
methods not at all pleasing to the managers of the great .trans- 
portation lines that traverse New Jersey. So there was money 
a-plenty in Hudson County, the Democrats having a fair share and 
the Republicans about all that they could use. I must not be under- 
stood as asserting that these corporate purchasers of political par- 
ties bestow their favors on the Republican party alone. That is not 
the case by any means. That party is assisted which seems most 
likely to do what the corporations need. When an election seems 
about an even thing, contributions go to both parties, the minority 
party getting a share on the principle that it is wise, when a storm 
is raging and breakers are near, to have anchors:out to windward. 

Nor is it in national and State elections only that the corrup- 
tion funds in New Jersey are large. The corporations take a keen 
interest in the county elections in those sections in which they 
have an interest. They pay particular attention to the election 
of the sheriffs. The sheriffs select the jurors by putting what 
names they please in the box when jurors are drawn. It is 
manifestly to the advantage of a corporation to have a few friends 
at least on the juries when its cases are tried. So they get men 
of their own choosing as sheriffs when they can, and are willing 
to pay liberally to assist in the election of those who can be 
depended upon to do their bidding. 

In all elections in these two counties in New Jersey vast num- 
bers of the voters are bought, and this purchased contingent turns 
the scales, except in those rare instances when the good people 
get together and vote them down. But even when the reformers 
and good people get together they rarely win unless they too 
have money and use it very much as the practical politicians use 
what the corporations supply. 


Waging War in the Air 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


T is only when we read in the war reports that “The Rus- 
sians sent up a balloon to observe the latest developments of 
Japanese strategy,” or, again, “ A Japanese military aerostat 
floated high above the Russian positions, well out of range,” 
that we realize the importance that balloons play in modern 

warfare, especially when, owing to the great range of modern 
artillery, positions and lines of battles are so immensely extended, 
as they were, for example, at the memorable battle of Liao-yang, 
where it is said the front of the opposing forces extended over 
twenty miles. 

\Il the great military powers of the world now have their own 
war-balloon factories, but as the system is very much the same in 
all these, it will be well to consider the one established at Alder- 
shot, the great British military camp in the Hampshire Hills, 
which was founded over sixty years ago by the Prince Consort. 

Like all great military camps, Aldershot is a difficult place for 
the civilian to visit. In the first place, he is not particularly 
welcomed, and, secondly, he needs a horse to get about, so great are 
the distances among these rolling downs and great plains. The 
thunder of artillery is almost always heard echoing and_reecho- 


ing. Here and there bright collections of tents gleam in the sun- 
light, or little long low patches of “ huts,’ which are the officers’ 
quarters, and which are by their wives turned into dainty and 
delicate homes which would astonish the visitor. 

As a general thing, the British government likes other powers 
to experiment with novelties before taking them up. For example, 
there was the submarine boat, which never found much favor in 
the British navy, particularly since Sir William White, K. C. B., 
and Lord Charles Beresford went down in one in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, which instantly stuck in the mud and refused to come up. 

But the utility of war-balloons was early made manifest to the 
British, and accordingly the factory at Aldershot, which we are 
about to describe, was established under the supervision of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Templer, an officer of engineers, who is recognized 
in all the armies of the world as one of the foremost authorities 
on military aerostatics. 

It is not generally known that the balloons at present in use in 
the Japanese army at the front were constructed at Colonel Tem- 
pler’s factory, and some of his officers were sent out some years 
ago with these great machines to instruct the Japanese in their 
































Inflating War-balloon from a Wagon-load of Gas Tubes 





Sending up a Pilot to the Test Direction of the Wind before 
making an Ascension 


It is the opinion of those who know that not less than 29,000 of 
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Ready to Asccnd—the Balloon is Held by the Cable shown at 
the Left 


use. How very different things are now; and how utterly inde- 
pendent are the Mikado’s officers of any tuition in strategy and 
tactics on sea or land, under the sea, or up in the air! 

Colonel Templer is always pleased to have an opportunity of 
showing his splendidly equipped factory; and the very first de- 
partment into which he ushers the visitor is that in which long 
lines of girls are sewing together sections of gold-beaters’ skin, 
out of which the envelopes of the balloons are made. Every kind 
of material has been tricd for this purpose, the ideal in view be- 
ing extreme lightness and complete imperviousness. For mani- 
festly it is a strange thing to handicap, the aerostat with even a 
pound of extra weight, and a still more’ serious affair if the en- 
velope leaks and lets out the precious gas which is the balloon’s 
life blood, so to speak. . At one time China silk was used, but it 
was too apt to tear. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this war-balloon factory every 
minute fitting is manufactured, even to the cordage and wicker cars 
and even the gas itself, as we shall see later on. 

The workshops are all wonderfully interesting. There is one 
for the weaving and testing of the vast network of cordage that 
confines the envelope of the balloon; another for the construction 
of the wicker cars of all sizes; a third for brass-turning, and so 
on. When the sections of gold-beaters’ skin are sewn together, it 
must not be supposed that a definite plan is not followed in the 
construction of this enormous sheet. As a matter of fact, the en- 
velope of the balloon is formed or cut with as much care as the 
tailor-made skirt of a fashionable lady. Simultaneously with the 
piecing together of the skins for the envelope, the network is pre- 
pared, and also a car of the required size. 

Much depends upon the purpose for which the balloon is re- 
quired. .For there are two kinds of military balloons—the “ free ” 
and the “captive.” ‘The “free” balloon is a bold raider and 
pirate, in no way confined to the earth, and containing officers 
trained in observation, map-making, and the photographing of an 
enemy’s country. Such a balloon as this is usually equipped with 































Signalling to a Military Balloon in Midair 


a wireless-telegraphy apparatus, corresponding with another set 
up near the tent of the chief of staff at the Intelligence Department 
headquarters. 

The “captive” balloon, on the contrary, as its name signifies, 
can only. ascend two or three thousand feet at the most, and is at- 
tached to a wagon below by means of a thin but powerful steel 
cable. The “captive” balloon-is usually fitted with an ordinary 
electrical telephone apparatus, and down below at the receiver 
mounted orderlies are stationed waiting to receive intelligence 
from above. Or sometimes the observing officers in the captive 
balloon prefer a system of tlag signalling, the flags being displayed 
on the connecting cable itself. 

When all the departments of the balloon-factories have done 
their part towards forming one of these monsters, these parts are 
rapidly put together in a shed or barn of great height and spacious- 
ness. The enormous cover is laid on the floor, the bewildering 
area of cordage laid over it, and then the centre of the envelope 
is hoisted to the roof and work begun on the lower part of the huge 
machine. Usually at this stage a wagon-load of tubes of gas arrives 
from the chemical department, and a preliminary filling is begun 
to see whether the skins leak at all at the joinings. 

Wagon - loads of these tubes accompany every military bal- 
loon in the field, whether it be of the “free” or “captive” va- 
riety. In connection with the factory, too, there are schools of 
military photography and cartography, and in these branches of 
military science young officers qualify themselves for special service. 
_ For obviously, an ordinary regimental officer is a much more val- 
uable man if he is competent to take control of a free balloon and 
sail up four or five thousand feet above the enemy, observe and 
report to headquarters on all his most secret moves and _ tactics, 
and finally descend with complete maps and “ bird’s-eye ” photo- 
graphs, which, when developed and pieced together, will enable 
the staff to arrange counter-moves which may altogether nullify 
the plans of the enemy. 

Continued on page 477.) 























Balloons equipped for Wireless Telegraphy 


Towing a Balloon Home after the Day’s Worl: 










A New Way Across the Rocky Mountains 


By H.B. Harrison 


HE “ Moffat Road,” the new air-line from Denver to Salt 

Lake City, is important for two reasons: Because it is 

opening up eastern Utah and Routt and Grand counties 

in northwestern Colorado, a rich region larger than New 

Hampshire, which heretofore has been almost entirely 
given up to game and hunters, and because the new road will, for 
the first time, put Denver on a direct transcontinental line, instead 
of being merely the terminus of several branch lines. 

For_years the riches of northwestern Colorado have been known 
to prospectors and capitalists, but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
portation they have remained undeveloped. Existing railroads refused 
to construct into this region because of the great engineering diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome, and the enormous amount of 
capital which had to be expended in order to build a standard-gauge 
railroad over and through the “* hills “--many of them higher than 
the Jungfrau—into Grand and Routt counties and out again. At- 
tempts have been made heretofore—notably the Denver, Utah, and 
Pacific Railway Company, some years ago, to build over the Front 
Range—but engineers have had to give up and capitalists have 
“gone broke.’ It has therefore remained for Mr. David H. 
Moffat, of Denver, to accomplish “the impossible,” to per- 
form a twentieth-century miracle by making the dreams of others 
realities. 

The engineering difficulties and the large amount of cap- 
ital to be provided were not the only matters to be consid- 
ered in the inception of this vast undertaking. There was the 
almost certain opposition of existing parallel lines, whose managers 
realized that the Denver, Northwestern, and Pacific would be self- 
supporting from its local traffic from the time it entered the Routt 
County coal-fields. But Mr. Moffat, who was once the president 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, the first line to cross the 
“hills” in Colorade, and his associates, who are also pioneers in 
Colorado railroading, and have been at various times in direct man- 
agement of the properties of these competing lines, were able to 
estimate quite accurately the probable strength and result of this 
opposition. Therefore nothing has developed which was unexpected 
or unprovided for. The question at once occurs why this rich 
region has not been invaded by a flank movement from the north 
by the Union Pacific, or from the south by the Denver and Rio 
Grande? This has not been done for the same reasons that made 
it seem impracticable heretofore to construct over the front range 
on the eastern side. High hills, which would be * insurmounta- 
ble mountains ” elsewhere, surround Grand and Routt counties on 
three sides. The Rabbit Ear, Gore, and Park ranges in Colorado 
and the Uintah Range in Utah flank the line of the Moffat Road 
on the north, and the steep cliffs of the Roan Plateau on the 
south, forming walls on each side for the entire distance. For 
even now while the build- 
ing in from the north or 


with spruce and pine, much of which is valuable for lumber. Mines 
of silver, lead, copper, and gold, not over forty miles from Denver, 
are being developed which previously had been closed because of 
the cost of shipment of the ores to the smelters. Clays of all 
sorts are found in paying quantities between Denver and the Front 
Range. Routt County has ever been a sportsman’s paradise, and, 
like Middle Park, offers many ideal spots for summer homes and 
health resorts, in canyons, by the lakes, and near hot medicinal 
springs. 

After crossing the Utah line the Moffat Road will traverse a 
rich agricultural and stock-growing country and districts under- 
laid with coal, gilsonite, elaterite, and other hydrocarbons. It will 
furnish an outlet for the Uintah Indian Reservation, which, at 
this writing, is soon to be opened to settlers. 

The importance of the road as a link in a new chain of trans- 
continental railroads is the feature that makes it of national im- 
portance. When the main line of the Union Pacific was constructed, 
the management declined to build through Denver—it is said be- 
cause of the refusal of that city to furnish a subsidy. Later a 
“branch,” or “feeder.” was dropped down to Denver from 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
way—the Santa Fe route---runs through La Junta and Trinidad, 
with a branch line from the former place to Pueblo and Denver. 
The main line of the new Gould system, made up of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway and the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, runs 
through Pueblo and on up the Arkansas River to Leadville, and 
then over the mountains to Salt Lake City. A branch line to 
Denver runs north from Pueblo. Thus Denver, the largest and 
richest city not only in Colorado, but between Kansas City and 
the Pacific coast is not at present on the main line of a single 
“trunk system,” but is merely the terminus of branches. The 
disadvantages of this situation have long been patent to Denver 
business men, but no relief was offered until Mr. Moffat took 
up the question. At present Denver is one of the Western terminii 
of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, the Western end 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey Railroad. This road has 
always maintained most friendly relations with the Denver, North- 
western, and Pacific Railway. 

Thus, in conjunction with the Burlington, the new Moffat Road 
will make up a through line from Chicago to Salt Lake City, put- 
ting Denver on a through “trunk” line. Outlet from Salt Lake 
City will be secured over the new “Clark Road,” or over one of 
the other lines now built or projected from Salt Lake to the 
Pacific coast. 

The, Moffat Road is being built for speed and transcontinental 
traffic. From Denver to a point where rock and gravel ballast is 
to be found immediately at hand, the roadbed is ballasted with 

slag from the Denver smelt- 
ers. Heavy  rails—eighty 





south might be attempted, 
and possibly accomplished, 
the excess of mileage and 
topographical difficulties to 
be met with would render a 
financial success improbable. 
Hence it is apparent that 
the Denver, Northwestern, 
and Pacific is amply pro- 
tected by nature from the 
invasion into its territory of 
competing lines, and will 
probably for some time at 
least have a monopoly on 
the carriage of the hitherto 
undeveloped riches of Grand 
and Routt counties. These 
riches are known to be pres- 
ent. The annual shipments 
of cattle from Middle Park, 
in Grand County, over the 
hills, have amounted to al- 
most ten thousand head, 
while the present number of 
eattle in Routt County is 
reckoned at sixty-four thou- 
sand head, besides almost 
nine thousand head of sheep 
and ten thousand horses. 
That these numbers will be 
greatly increased with the 
advent of the railway seems 
probable. In Routt County 
alone it is estimated there 
are 40,084 acres of land 
capable of being brought 
under cultivation by means 
of irrigation, besides 133,355 
acres of grazing-land. There 
are in Routt County 960 
square miles of lignite-bitu- 
minous coals and about forty 








pounds to the yard—are 
fastened with steel angle- 
bars and tie-plates to heavy 
square-sawed Texas _ pine 
ties. Many of the bridges 
are of steel, and trestles, so 
far as possible, have been 
covered by large “ fills ”— 
one such embankment cross- 
ing a ravine eighty feet 
deep. In one stretch of 
eleven miles on the Denver 
side of the Front Range 
there are twenty-nine tun- 
nels, varying in length from 
a few yards to 1790 feet, all 
through solid sandstone and 
granite. On the main line 
the maximum grade is two 
per cent., but on the “ Rol- 
lins Pass Branch,” which 
crosses the continental di- 
vide at an _ elevation of 
11,650 feet, the highest 
broad-gauge line in  Col- 
orado, the grades run 
as high as four feet in a 
hundred. This branch will 
later be superseded for 
through traffic by a road 
running through a_ tunnel 
which will pierce the hills 
some two thousand feet be- 
low the Rollins Pass. The 
work of driving this tunnel 
will be commenced in the 
spring. It is to be 2.6 miles 
in length, while the Hager- 
man tunnel, at present the 
longest railway tunnel in 
Colorado, is only nine thou- 
sand feet. It is estimated 








square miles of anthracite 


and semianthracite. |The A Train crossing the Continental Divide, 11,390 Feet above the 
mountains are well wooded Sea-level 





that the new Moffat tunnel 
will cost $600,000. ‘“‘ Horse- 
shoe curves,” “loops,” and 
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A Rotary Snow-plough clearing the Track at the same Point on the Divide as shown in the Photograph on the opposite Page 


other feats of engineering on other roads have been fairly out- 
done on this new line, which has all these features, with “ tennis- 
rackets ” and combination of loops, trestles, and tunnels combined, 
all in single short stretches of track. As a scenic line this road 
is unsurpassed. In places the road has been covered with snow- 
sheds, and on the Rollins Pass branch the big rotary plough clears 
the track in midwinter of the snows, which, as they melt in the 
spring, flow part to the Gulf of Mexico and part to the Pacific 
Ocean. 


The “first dirt was thrown” 


in January, 1902, and now, in 


spite of vexatious delays and well-nigh insurmountable engineering 
difficulties, the hardest part of the work has been done. The rest 
of the line will be comparatively simple railroad-building. Trains 
are now running daily, for passengers and freight, to Arrowhead 
and Middle Park, over the range, seventy-seven miles from Den- 
ver; in spite of midwinter—and no one really knows what mid- 
winter really is who has not seen it in the “ hills ”—work is being 
pushed on the road through Middle Park. The entire line to Salt 
Lake, 539 miles from Denver, will, Mr. Moffat says, be in operation 
in two years. 


The Extermination of Disease 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 


NIMALS die of accident. old age, starvation, or murder by 
their fellows. Man dies of disease. ‘hese statements are 
obviously not absolute, but they are practically true. 
And the overwhelming percentage of human disease is 
due to minute living creatures which we may call microbes 


-in this article. The advantages of this name are that it was used 


by Pasteur, who discovered those tiny creatures, and that it means 
simply “little living things.” If I gave them any other name 
we should soon get into trouble. A year or two ago I should 
have called them bacteria, but the bacteria are plants, and now we 
know that little animal creatures may cause disease. It is a 
tiny animal organism that causes malaria, and two distinguished 
American observers are in the act of proving that other animal 
organisms cause smallpox and scarlet fever. I have reason, also, 
for saying that typhus fever will also be found to be due to an 
animal organism. So we must no longer talk about bacteria, 
but about microbes, which may be either vegetable or animal. 

These creatures are ubiquitous. They are lying in my skin 
and yours by millions. We are full of them. So are all organic 
tissues. Nansen found them near the pole: they abound in the 
tropics. They are in the air and the soil: in water and in wine. 
Without some of them human life could not continue upon the 
earth; without others, human life would be infinitely happier, 
less painful, of longer duration, and of greater capacity for 
physical and mental work than it is at present. It is these 
latter, the microbes of disease, for which I venture to prophesy 
a coming doom. In the whole universe there are no enemies to 
the human race so powerful, so numerous, so malign, as_ these. 
Let us take a specimen. The bacillus tuberculosis, or tubercle 
bacillus, is responsible for about one death in every five or six 
that occur on the whole planet. Judging by the most ancient 
records it has been ever thus. As I write here in London, I know 
that one of my fellow countrymen or countrywomen is dying of 
some form.of tuberculosis every seven minutes. This continues 
day and night, year in, year out. Yet England is lightly afflicted 
with consumption as compared with many other countries. This 
accursed little plant likes to toy with its victims. It tortures them 
for, on the average, about four years, before its work is done. It 
prefers to seize upon the choicest spirits. Biography tells us that 
the world has lost incalculable treasure by the ravages of this 
one microbe. To take music alone, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Chopin fell victims to it, and none of them had reached the 
age of forty. Yet a few minutes of sunlight will kill this bacillus 
in thousands. 

Now the race has already recognized certain measures to be 
taken against disease microbes, although the method which I am 


disposed to advocate has had little attention paid to it. One of 
the methods is vaccination. Nowadays one can be vaccinated— 
so to speak—not only against smallpox, but against plague and 
typhoid fever and diphtheria and several others. Some one asked 
me the other day whether the time would come when we would 
be expected “to be squirted into” half a hundred times in our 
youth so as to secure protection from as many diseases. The 
question was really quite reasonable. When a preventive serum 
against consumption, for instance, is at length obtained, no sensi- 
ble person will delay in availing himself of it; and the same 
assertion applies to pneumonia and many other diseases which may 
befall any of us. Anything as safe and as effective as vaccination 
against smallpox would be accepted by the great majority of 
prudent persons. In other words, we should employ a large num- 
ber of persons in cultivating microbes, injecting them or their 
poisons into animals, and going through a number of complicated 
and expensive processes. 

But there is a better way than that; and I venture to predict 
its general acceptance and ultimate success (with most remarkable 
consequences), because there is already sufficient evidence to show 
what is possible, and my most cogent evidence is a fortunate con- 
sequence of the late war between the United States and Spain. 

I go to Cuba for example and proof, though, historically, I 
should begin elsewhere; but I take Cuba because the success there 
obtained has been more complete and striking than anywhere else 
hitherto. For two centuries, at least, Cuba had been cursed with 
yellow fever; but before we come to consider the astounding 
achievement of the army medical service in that island we must 
glance at the nature of this disease. Despite the results which 
have been obtained, it is a curious fact that the actual microbe of 
yellow fever has not yet been discovered. One might think that 
it would be a rather hopeless affair to attempt the extermination 
of an unknown and invisible foe. But we had discovered one se- 
cret: as a result of many years’ work at other diseases we had 
discovered that the unknown microbe of yellow fever passed part 
of its life in the common variety of mosquito, the Culex, which 
transfers it from the blood of a patient to the blood of a healthy 
person. Clearly, therefore, it might be left to the more recondite 
scientific element actually to discover the microbe. Practical men 
could kill it without ever having seen it, by simply killing the 
mosquito necessary to its life. Let me quote from the astonish- 
ing report (1902) of Surgeon-Major Gorgas, chief sanitary officer 
in Havana: 

“The army took charge of the health department of Havana 
when deaths (from all causes) were occurring at the rate of 21,252 
per year. It gives up, with deaths occurring at the rate of 5720 









































*A Butterfly.’-—By John W. Alexander 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists began on March 24 at the Fine Arts Buil 
excepted, was awarded to Louis Loeb for his picture entitled “Morning.” The Webb Prize of $300 for the best le nd 
won by Emil Carlsen for his painting entitled “Night—Old Windham.” Mrs. Charlotte B. Coman’s painting. “A Se 
painters and sculptors who are represented at the Exhibition are Robert Henri, Sargeant Kendall, John W. Alexang 
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“ Spanish Dancer.” —By Robert Henri 


“A September Morning.”—By Charlotte B. Coman 
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ETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS IN NEW YORK 


e Arts Building in New York. The Carnegie Prize of $500 for the best oil-painting by an American artist, portraits 
e best kk ndscape or marine picture by an American artist who has not previously been awarded the prize was 
ving, “A September Morning,” was awarded the Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize of $300. Among the prominent 
W. Alexander, Kenyon Cox, Bryson Burroughs, Irving R. Wiles, and Isidor Konti. The Exhibition will close April 30 








per year. It took charge, with smallpox endemic for years. It 
gives up, with not a case having occurred in the city for over 
eighteen months. It took charge, with yellow fever endemic for 
two centuries—the relentless foe of every foreigner who came with- 
in Havana’s borders, which he could not escape, and from whose 
attack he well knew every fourth man must die. The army has 
stamped out this disease in its greatest stronghold.” 

One short quotation more, from a distinguished English bae- 





teriologist discussing this report: 
3v the end of September (1901) the last focus of the disease had 
been got rid of, and since then there has not been a single case.” 

I believe I am correct in adding that since September, 1901, 
there has not been a case of vellow fever in Havana. At any 
rate, I know that the record had not been broken a few months 
ago. They went systematically through Havana and killed every 
infected Culex mosquito in the city. If a record like this does not 
stir the reader's patriotic pride as much as it stirs my scientific 
pride, IT am heartily disappointed. 

[ am tempted to ask the reader merely to believe, because I 
say so, that the destruction of disease germs is possible. . But 
there is no worse reason for believing anything than that some 
one says so. I long to pass on to speculations, but I mean to 
adduce more proofs of the reasonableness of my prophecy. I pick 
up Lord Cromer’s report, recently noticed in all the London pa- 
pers, not one of which has made an allusion to what is really, if 
one takes broad views, by far the most important thing in it. 
The Suez Canal Company had done its best for the town of Is- 
mailia, but malaria became endemic there when certain works 
resulting in a great increase of the area of stagnant water had 
afforded the malarial mosquito a nice breeding-place. A year 
and a half ago, Major Ronald Ross, the discoverer of the réle 
of the mosquito in this disease, was asked to visit Ismailia. 
Observe the results. In 1902 there were 2105 cases; in 1903 there 
were 213, and of these 203 had already had the disease. I make 
bold to assert that, in a century or two, man will have utterly 
exterminated the Anopheles mosquito, and the parasite of malaria, 
which depends upon this mosquito for its existence, will have 
ceased to exist. Though tuberculosis causes more deaths than 
any other disease, malaria causes more sickness. Its presence 
renders many of the fairest parts of the earth’s surface all but 
uninhabitable by man. When malaria, like “ Yellow Jack,” has 
become a mere name, man will be master of his own planet in 
many spots where once the mosquito held indisputable sway. 

I have shown how man is already proceeding, by indirect means, 
to exterminate the microbes of two most important diseases. But 
many others are also susceptible to indirect means. The “ filth 
diseases,” like typhus or relapsing fever, and—probably in some 
degree—the plague, can be attacked by removing the conditions 
under which alone the microbes of these diseases can live. Now 
the microbes of filth diseases, especially in such a case as that 
of typhus—once significantly named “ jail fever ”’—can live and 
propagate themselves only in filth. There is filth enough in Lon- 
don, Heaven knows: but we have so much reduced it that we have 
not had a case of typhus in this city for some years. We have 
starved the microbe out. 

Then we must consider the case of tuberculosis. Here, again, 
we have the sort of microbe which humanity will destroy first. If 
a microbe can live under a hundred conditions—if it is as happy 
living on dead organic matter as when it is parasitic on a living 
host,—obviously its extermination will be a longer matter.  Bac- 
teriologists classify all these creatures according to their possession 
of this power of adaptability or not. We need not bother with 
the ‘scientific terms, if we understand the vast importance of the 
distinction. Now the most deadly bacillus of all, discovered by 
Robert Koch, of Berlin, twenty-two years ago, is probably very 
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ill at ease unless it be living in a living animal host. Now if 
we insure that the tubercle bacillus is never allowed to leave the 
unfortunate whom it has attacked, we can insure its extermina- 
tion. Therefore the admirable provisions against spitting, which 
America has enjoyed for years, and which we are feebly attempt- 
ing to copy in England, are measures which tend towards the ex- 
termination of the tubercle bacillus. If only these abominable 
little plants were prevented from ever leaving their victims, and 
were compelled to die at the death of their victims—surely a just 
retribution—this terrible disease, which has more than decimated 
mankind from the dawn of civilization, would soon become ex- 
tinct. I can dream of a truly universal rejoicing when the World- 
State of the future may appoint a day for the celebration of the 
news that no tubercle bacillus is anywhere discoverable upon the 
earth. 

Of course, I don’t mean to assert that we are yet in possession 
of knowledge sufficient for our purpose, even suppesing that man- 
kind had set itself on the extermination of disease microbes. For 
absolute success we must know much more than we do. In the 
case of malaria our knowledge is practicaily perfect. We know 
the life-history of the microbe from the cradle to the grave, so 
to speak, and therefore we can exterminate it whenever the public 
of the planet gives the word. On the.other hand, we have not 
yet discovered the microbes of many “diseases, such as measles 
and whooping-cough and mumps, and evén a “cold in the head.” 
But these are mere matters of time. Similarly, we must recog- 
nize that microbes go through millions of generations when other 
creatures go through one. At the end of twenty-four hours a 
microbe may have grandchildren with “ great-great ” added on. 
Therefore they can vary very quickly. And we know that certain 
conditions may cause innocent microbes so to vary, after a few 
thousands of generations (taking next to no time), that they be- 
come harmful. All this question must be investigated on even a 
wider scale than at present; so that we may be able to kill all 
the microbes that are even potentially dangerous, or else modify 
them so that they are dangerous only to creatures which are dan- 
gerous to us. An instance of this is already furnished, in a sense, 
by the plague. The microbe of this disease—the bacillus pestis— 
discovered ten years ago by the great Japanese bacteriologist 
Xitasato, is mainly conveyed from place to place by rats, which 
die even more readily than man of this terrible disease. There- 
fore man has declared war on the unfortunate rat, his co-victim. 
And it has been found that the best way to dispose of the rat is 
by letting loose upon it a particular variety of bacillus, specially 
bred for the purpose. In other words, man is setting a bacillus 
to catch a bacillus—by killing the creature which harbors it. 

As disease gradually diminishes upon the earth, with the dis- 
appearance of its chief cause, certain great changes will occu 
in human life. Its average length will be greatly increased—cer- 
tainly by several decades.—for microbes shorten the life of every 
one of us, even when we die of so-called “ old age.” The infantile 
mortality, which is a standing disgrace to our civilization, will 
almost entirely disappear. At present one child in every five 
or six born dies in the first year of its life. We may guess that 
disease, almost entirely of microbie origin, destroys one human 
life before the preliminary stage of development is past,—before 
the attainment of manhood or womanhood. These lost lives repre- 
sent an incalculable waste of human energy. Each one of them 
has meant a great initial effort on the part of a woman, and 
much thought and care and expenditure of time and money on the 
part of society, which gets no return. These lost lives mean the 
addition of an inealeulable burden to the sorrows of humanity. 
But in time, when science has made man master of his fate, as 
without science he never can be, and when the last disease microbe 
has perished, there will be a new order of things. 






Electricity in Modern Life 
By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


I1V.—Household and Commercial Uses of Electricity 


VEN should your household otherwise lack electrical ap- 
pliances, you are sure to have an electrice call-bell. The 
generator of the electric current, which is stored away in 
some out-of-the-way corner, is probably a smali so-called 
‘dry cell,” which you could readily carry around in your 
pocket; or it may consist of a receptacle holding a pint or two of 
liquid in which some metal plates are immersed. Such an ap- 
paratus seems scarcely more than a toy when we ccntrast it with 
the gigantic dynamos of the power-house; yet, within the limits 
of its capacities, one is as surely a generator of electricity as the 
other. If we are to accept the latest theory, the electrical cur- 
rent which flows from this tiny cell is precisely the same in kind 
as that which flows from the five-thousand-horse-power dynamo. 
The difference is only one of quantity. 

To understand the operation of this familiar household appliance 
we must bear in mind two or three familiar experimental facts 
in reference to the action of the voltaic cell. Briefly, such a cell 
‘consists of two plates of metal—for example, one of copper and 
the other of zinc—with a connecting medium, which is usually a 
liquid, but which may be a piece of moistened cloth or blotting- 
paper. So long as the two plates of metal are not otherwise con- 
nected there is no electricity in evidence, but when the two are 
joined by any metal conductor, as, for example, a piece of wire— 


thus, in common Sarlance, “completing the circuit ’—a current of 
electricity flows about this circuit, passing from the first metal 
plate to the second, through the liquid and back from the second 
plate to the first through a piece of wire. The wire may be of 
any length. In the case of your call-bell, for example, the wire 
circuit extends to your door, and is there broken, shutting off the 
current. When you press the button you connect the broken ends 
of the wire, thus closing the circuit, as the saying is, and the re- 
established current, acting through a little electromagnet, rings 
the bell. In another case, the wire may be hundreds of miles in 
length, to serve the purposes of the telegrapher,.who transmits 
his messages by opening and closing the circuit, precisely as you 
operate your door-bell. For long-distance telegraphy, of course, 
large cells are required, and numbers of them are linked together 
to give a cumulative effect, making a strong current; but there is 
no new principle involved. ; 

The simplest study of this interesting mechanism makes it clear 
that the cell is the apparatus primarily involved in generating 
the electric current; yet it is equally obvious that the connecting 
wire plays an important part, since, as we have seen, when the 
wire is broken there is no current in evidence. Now, according to 
the electron theory, as previously outlined, the electric current 

(Continued on page 476.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
He surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school, where he endeavors to forget Viola 
in the absorption of his work. He learns from his friend, Dr. Britt, that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke has 
come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells his sister 
Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides to call on 
them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Dr. Britt comes to 
dine with Serviss and his sister, and tells them of an exhibition of Viola’s 
psychic powers which he witnessed. Serviss is still unconvinced of 
the authenticity of the demonstrations, but Kate persuades Dr. Britt to 
take her to call on the Lamberts, convinced that there is some basis of 
truth in their claims. Kate and Britt go together to visit the Lamberts at 
Pratt’s house, and, while there, witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola com- 
plains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and Kate resolves 
to bring about her release. She tells her brother of her experience; and 
Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to submit Viola to a public test 
of her powers, determines to interferein her behalf. He goes to Pratt’s 
house, and unwittingly interrupts a spiritualistie séance which he finds in 
progress there. After having witnessed some of the manifestations, he 
leaves in disgust, convinced that Viola is a trickster. The next day Kate 
persuades Serviss to go and see Viola. Viola tells him that she is in the 
power of the spirits and begs him to intercede for her and try to prevent a 
public test. Serviss meets Clarke and begs him to discontinue the séances, 
org refuses, and Serviss immediately summons Viola’s stepfather to New 
ork. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DR. BRITT’S LAST CALL 


HE sending of this telegram definitely committed him; 
he had at last intervened, and the thought grew less 
agreeable and more momentous as he dwelt upon its 
consequences. 

“T should have explained a little,’ Serviss accused 
himself. ‘“ He will think some physical peril of the city over- 
whelmed them.” 

Every step toward his own door removed him emotional leagues 
from the scene he had just witnessed; and as the throb of the 
girl’s appealing voice died out of his ears, the crisis in her life 
grew more and more insubstantial, till it came to resemble the 
tragic happenings in a singular drama, powerfully acted. It was 
all so senseless, so disorderly. 

“Clarke is really the force that detains her,’ he decided, 
and said so to Kate at dinner. “Clarke is the ‘ control ’—the in- 
fluence—which the mother calls ‘Grandfather McLeod.’ Lambert 
must deal with Clarke. It won’t do for me to push him; he knows 
I have no authority. He would publish the girl’s name instantly 
if angered. I am hoping Lambert will get here on Saturday at 
the latest.” 

“ What sort of a person is the husband?” 

Serviss pondered a moment. “A small, mild-mannered man, not 
unlike a nice, thoughtful country doctor in appearance; but he 
must be a man of considerable power and persistence—he has a 
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farge enterprise. Anyhow, he’s all we've got to conjure with, 
and we can do nothing till he comes.” 

“Do you suppose they would come to dinner if I should ask 
them?’ 

“You might try. I would like to talk with Clarke privately, 
and a dinner might soothe his savage breast. We can have Weiss- 
mann in also, but not Pratt; I don’t want Pratt.” 

“Why not Pratt?” 

“ He is distinctly an old brute, and the girl hates and fears him. 
His sense of proprietorship is fairly indecent.” 

“Well, the table is just balanced without him. Shall I have 
Ned and Grace, or any other young people?” 

“No, just the four we’ve named. I want a chance to get at 
these people.” 

“So do I. Now about your telegram; are you going to speak 
to Mrs. Lambert about that?” 

“No. It is up to Lambert. He can act or not, as he sees fit. 
He will probably wire them that he is coming, and as there can 
be no explanations till he arrives we will say nothing of my 
share in the warning.” i 

They had just risen from the table when Britt sent in his 
card, 

“Excuse my calling so carly,” he said, with languid drawl, 
“but I’m going back to the West on the ten-o’clock train. I’ve 
got to get out of this climate or join the spooks. I’m thinking 
of doing that anyway, just to see what it’s like over there, and 
also to find out what they are trying to do with Miss Lambert.” 

“You look well—exceedingly well,” both Kate and Morton re- 
plied. 

“Oh yes, I look blooming; but my poor one-lung is working 
overtime, and I fear a collapse. [I don’t see how Clarke bears 
up--must get help from the spirits. You see, he spent the winter 
in Boston-—think o’ that! But it’s telling on him. As his physi- 
cian—if I were his physician—I’d advise him to return to Col- 
orado and to Presbyterianism instanter.” 

“Could he do that—I mean return to the Church?” 

“T don’t suppose he could. He went out under a cloud—took 
the window-sash with him, you might say,—and I don’t see how 
he can have the cheek to preach anywhere again. He has em- 
braced ‘spiritism,’ as he calls it, with both arms. By the way, 
professor, I’ve been talking about your private affairs with Weiss- 
mann and others—and I agree with him that you're the one man 
to go into an investigation of these occult forces.” 

* And be called insane as Zéllner was.” 

“Oh, well, times have softened since then. 
do you think of Zéllner’s experiments?” 

“T wish he hadn’t been so eager to demonstrate the fourth 
dimension.” 

“Yes, but that was better than a prejudice in favor of spirits. 
Don’t you think?” 

“ But, you see, he started in with spirits and the fourth dimen- 
sion; that vitiated everything he did.” 

“T’ve been rereading these books. We studied. them when I 
was at college, mainly to click our tongues, * poor old chaps ’— 
you understand ?—and though I can’t go the whole length, I must 
say their experiments were carefully conducted. I don’t know 
what you’re going to do with the things that happened to Crookes 
and Wallace.” 

“But Slade and Home and the Fox sisters were exposed again 
and again—and confessed to fraud, didn’t they?” 

“The Fox sisters did, but afterwards recanted and rerecanted. 
They were all a dubious lot, Pll admit; that is why I hate to 
see a girl like Viola Lambert put in their class by a seli-seeking 
fakir like Clarke.” 

“Ts he self-seeking—or is he only a fanatic?” asked Kate. “ He 
seems to be quite sincere—a burning bigot who is willing to work 
hot ploughshares to advance his faith. What are his relations 
to Viola? Do yeu suppose she has promised to marry, him?” 

“Yes, I think she has, or at least she feels herself sealed to 
him by her ‘controls.’ I have heard messages from this sweet- 
tempered old ghost Mcleod in which he advises his granddaughter 
to unite her powers with those of Clarke and so ‘advance the 
cause.’ McLeod, it seems, was a Presbyterian clergyman himself 
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here ‘on the earth plane, and has carried his granitic formation 
right along with him. I’ve talked with the old man by the hour, 
but his egotism is invincible.” 

* You've seen a great deal of it, Dr. Britt. What do you think 
of all this?” Kate asked. 

“Frankly, I don't know,” he answered, with a smile. “ Since 
rereading Zéllner and Crookes and going over my notes and those 
of Dr. Randall, I can’t help but be shaken. So far as human evi- 
dence goes these things took place. I don’t go so far as to say 
that these phenomena are the work of disembodied spirits, but I 
do admit that I am puzzled by things which I have witnessed with 
one sense or another. If I could stand this climate I would go 
into the subject scientifically—but I daren’t do it. The singular 
thing about the whole subject is that you can’t convince another 
by any amount of evidence. It is necessary to have a personal 
revelation for each mortal.” 

‘Isn’t that true of other faiths?” 

“No, there’s a difference. For example, I would take your 
brother's evidence as to a uew germ—but as to a spirit—and yet 
one is quite as incredible as another.” 

As Britt rose to go Serviss said to him: “If you see Lambert, 
tell him to come on; these women need him for their protection. 
1 do not trust either Clarke or Pratt.” 

* TI wrote him to that effect a couple of days ago.” 

Britt's eves sought Kate’s in admiration and a certain tender- 
ness. “I thank you, Mrs. Rice, for a very satisfying glimpse of a 
civilized home.” 

When they were alone together Kate said: “I’m going to have 
those * spook’ people to dinner to-morrow night, if I can get them, 
and I want you to take a note of invitation to Dr. Weissmann.” 

‘I could almost accuse you of precipitancy sometimes, ‘ Reck- 
less Kate” You'd better take second thought about this matter.” 

* J have.” 

“Take a third. Consider the girl may go into a trance at the 
dinner-table.” 

“If she only would! My only fear is she’il be like other ama- 
teurs— subject to a cold” or something as deadly commonplace. 
These gifted people are very disappointing.” 

* Now see here, Kit, seriously, if you invite Miss Lambert here 
it must be as any 
other charming 
guest—” 

“Why, certainly! 
You didn’t suppose I 
was really going to 
ask her to perform,” 
she indignantly an- 
swered, then added, 
with a smile: “ Of 
course, if she insists 
on reading my palm 
— or — anything — I 
couldn't refuse, could 
ee 

“T knew it! You 
have designs, — but, 
Kate, it would be too 
gross after your pro- 
test against others for 
using Miss Lambert 
as a telephone to 
spirit-land, You must 
not think of even 
suggesting a sitting.” 

She lifted her hand 
solemnly. “I swear 
I will not ask her. to 
do a thing.” 

“IT mistrust you 
even when you swear,” 
he ended, doubtfully. 

And at this  mo- 
meut of banter- they 
both lost their sense 
of the girl’s imminent 
peril and thought of 
her only in the light 
of a most entertain- 
ing possibility as a 


guest. 





Vio'a was youthful 
enough to put on her 
prettiest dress, and 
her face shone with 
most exalting  radi- 
ance: it Was no ordi- 
nary dinner for her— 
it was to be an hour 
of freedom. Kate, 
quite carried away by 
her, caught her in her 
arms and kissed her. 
‘You dear thing!” 
she cried out as she 
drew back to look at 
the happy girl. The 
words meant little, 
but the inflection con- 


veyed a complete sur- “He can hear cvery word I utter; he is listening now—” 
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render. “I wish now I had ordered a big party for you—you’re 
too lovely to be wasted on these cranky old men.” 

Clarke, though in clerical black with the customary white tie, 
was undeniably handsome, notwithstanding his haggard cheeks and 
momentary wild glare of eye. Kate perceived at once that he was 
jealous of Viola and extremely ill at ease when she was in con- 
versation with Morton, and the set wild look which came to his 
face was disturbing. 

Weissmann came in a few minutes late, brisk as a boy, his keen 
eyes peering alertly through large glasses. He was as animated 
as a cricket (this was his society manner), and immediately pro- 
ceeded to pay the most unblushing attentions to Viola, who seemed 
pleased and flattered by the manifest good-will of the great sci- 
entist. He failed to identify her with any one he had ever heard 
about, and talked to her as he would have done to any other pretty 
girl. He took her out to dinner, and divided his attentions between 
her and his hostess with almost mathematical precision—beam- 
ing with comic good-will to left and right at well-caleulated in- 
tervals. Kate was much relieved by his evident enjoyment. 

Serviss had already secured a promise from Mrs. Lambert to 
join Kate and himself at their box at the theatre the following 
evening and to bring her daughter, and Viola, hearing this, 
cried out: ‘Oh, I should like that above everything! I’ve hardly 
been anywhere since we came to this wonderful city, and I am so 
eager to see it all.” 

Morton responded lightly: “I wish I could view it with your 
eyes. 1 suppose it is a wonderful city, but, you see, we take the 
point of view of residents who have been driven out of the good 
old down-town streets by vulgar trade. The Servisses lived for 
sixty years on Corlear Square, but four years ago a big apartment- 
hotel was started next us, and we had to move. The city grows 
more like Paris each year, a herd of hotels and boarding-houses, a 
show-place for transients. We who claim to have been born here have 
quite lost our hold on the earth. We are treed in places like this.” 

“1 think your home is beautiful,” Viola answered, soberly, “ and 
the view of the Park quite made me homesick for the mountains. 
These big hotels seem very grand to me. I’m going to ask mamma 
to take rooms in one of them.” 

“Some of them are rather brassy,—don’t come without advising 
with my sister. She 
knows pretty nearly 
everything about New 
York. I should be 
glad to see you get 
away from Pratt’s 
house,” he added, in a 
lower and more inti- 
mate tone. “I don’t 
quite see why you 
stay. It is clearly 
not pleasing to you.” 

Her face lost its 


girlish brightness. 
*We stay on Mr. 
Clarke’s account. 


There is so much ma- 
terial for his book in 
that house. i -48 
packed with the most 
wonderful things.” 

“Do you feel so 
deeply’ the need of 
supplying the new 
book with marvels?” 
he asked, in a _ tone 
that meant much to 
her. 

She looked down. 
“It is my life,” she 
answered, 

“T beg your par- 
don,” he hastened to 
say. “I am _ forget- 
ting that we are to 
put all unpleasant 
things aside for to- 
night,” and he valor- 
ously led the way 
into impersonal dis- 
cussions, though his 
mind persisted in the 
direction of her re- 
lationship to Clarke, 
who loomed darkly at 
the far corner of the 
table, an impressive 
but unwholesome fig- 
ure. 

Kate, seeing a pause 
in Clarke’s  mono- 
logue, rose. “ We'll 
expect you men to 
join us the moment 
you finish your ci- 
gars,” she warningly 
called from the door- 
way, “and don’t you 
dare to talk any in- 
teresting things out 
here—save it for us.” 
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“ We shall not be able to talk interesting things when you ladies 
are away,” Weissmann said to Kate; but his glasses shone upon 
Viola with equal attention. ‘ You are our inspiration.” 

Kate laughed. ‘I understand; Miss Lambert has added another 
scalp to her belt. These Western girls are compelling creatures.” 

They were hardly out of the room before Weissmann asked: 
“Ts Miss Lambert really from de Vest?” 

“From the Rocky Mountains!” 

“Zo! I find her unexpectedly charming.” 

“Don’t put it that way, doctor; she is like other Westerners— 
sensitive to that form of compliment. You don’t find her abnormal 
in any way? You wouldn’t think her possessed of mediumistic 
powers, would you?” 

Weissmann stared. “ How? What do you mean?” 

“Miss Lambert is the wonderful ‘ psychic’ I told you of.” 

Weissmann recoiled. “ That lovely young girl a medium? Im- 
possible!” 

“It is quite true, and Mr. Clarke here is her pastor and ad- 
viser.” 

Weissmann turned his telescopic glance upon Clarke, and re- 
garded him in fixed silence, precisely as a pop-eyed crab might 
have studied a clam. 

“ Zo—zo,” he said, softly, under his breath. “ You are the 
one who is preparing to assault the scientists—the one men- 
tioned in the papers to-day?” 

Clarke bowed... “I am!” 

‘** And this .is de wonderful psychic which you have in resoirve?” 

Clarke folded his arms and fixed on his antagonist a look of 
imperious defiance. “She is the most marvellous spirit-medium in 
the world—more wonderful than Home or Slade.” 

“Psychic!” Weissmann barked this word at Clarke like an 
angry terrier. “Psychic! What business has she to be a 
psychic? She should be wife to some good man—like my friend,” 
—he laid his hand affectionately on Morton’s shoulder. “A 
pretty woman like that—deep-bosomed for maternity, and you 
would make her infamous as a ‘medium’! You amaze me,” he 
ended, with true scientific bluntness. 

“T know of no higher honor,” said Clarke, with a blaze in his 
deep-set eyes. “If [I had the power I would lay her mes- 
sage before every living soul on the globe.” Then, in response to 
Weissmann’s prolonged glare, he added: ‘“ You need not fear— 
I will not go one jot beyond the advice of her controls! The wis- 
dom of all those who have passed to the higher plane is at com- 
mand of those who lead us. She is safer in their hands than 
in yours. Furthermore ”—here his voice grew truculent—* no one 
living has a more vital interest in her welfare than I. Surely I 
may be trusted to care for the future of one who will one day be 
my wife.” 

This blew, delivered with the orator’s telling arrangement of 
phrase, silenced Weissmann, and fell with tremendous force on 
Serviss, toward whom it was in reality directed. With mingled 
horror and disgust the young host coldly replied: “I am glad. to 
have this assurance from you. Your action has seemed to me cal- 
culated to do Miss Lambert irreparable injury.” 

“We expect battle, but nothing can harm her so long as she 
does her duty.” ‘ 

Weissmann turned from Clarke with a grunt of contempt, and 
began a conversation upon the work of a French scientist who 
had just issued a new theory concerning radium and its puzzling 
properties. 

At this point Kate appeared at the door, and in a flush of ex- 
citement called: ‘“ Morton, Miss Iambert wishes to sit for you 
and Dr. Weissmann to-night.” 

“No, no,” interposed Clarke; “she must not do that!” 

Mrs. Lambert, hearing his protest, approached him, to say: 
“She is strongly ‘impressed’ to do this, Anthony, and I think 
we had better find out from grandfather what he wishes.” 

This was a second forcible and very disagreeable shock to 
Serviss, for he had looked forward to a long evening with Viola 
in her own proper person, and this uninvited intrusion of her 
mediumistic powers roused his suspicion once more. He answered 
with an attempt at humor: “ You’re sure you are not the one who 
suggested it?” 

“Quite sure. She fairly insists. She says something may 
happen to prevent, and she is anxious to sit.” 

Weissmann sprang up alertly, his spectacles scintillating: 
“Very good! Charming! We will have a sitting. It is a fine 
opportunity.” He turned to Serviss: “Is it not so?” 
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“A fine opportunity, indeed,’ Serviss answered, indifferently, 
and led the way to the big drawing-room, where Viola, sitting 
beneath the soft light of a globed lamp which stcod on a table 
near her, presented a dainty and graceful figure. Serviss expe- 
rienced a mysterious stir at his heart. ** What if she were there 
as my very own—waiting for me!” 

As he approached her she looked up rather wanly and said: 
“TIsn’t it stupid? I wanted this evening to myself, but I had no 
sooner sat down here than they began to work upon me, and I do 
want you to study me.” 

He took a seat beside her, his doubt again dissipated by the 
clear light of her glance. y 

“What are your sensations?” he asked. “ What began to hap- 
pen?” 

“The usual tapping; then it seems as though something— 
some force—were tugging at my brain; it’s hard for me to ex- 
plain. They are trying to undermine my consciousness; they 
can convey to me without any sound what they want—I eall it 
getting an impression-—”’ Her eyes suddenly dimmed and _ her 
voice held an appeal. “ Be patient with me, professor; you think 
I’m doing this for effect, but I’m not. I was having such a 
lovely evening—and now it’s all spoiled.” 

“Why, not at all, Miss Lambert,” he answered, cheerfully. 
“We are highly flattered. It’s like hearing Paderewski volunteer 
to ‘ play for us’!” 

Meanwhile Kate and Weissmann were impatient to begin, but 
they kept aloof, and Kate, admitting the pretty picture the young 
couple made in that soft poetic light, wondered what they were 
talking about. 

“T am infatuated with your daughter,” she said to Mrs. Lam- 
bert. “ She’s so direct—and unspoiled—and her eyes!—well, they 
are wonderful!” 

Clarke, sitting in silence, listening to Weissmann, was watch- 
ing Serviss with gloomy, uneasy eyes. In his heart a fierce flame 
of jealousy was already burning. He recalled the change in Viola 
which followed Serviss’s visit two years before,—her first  per- 
sistent rebellious protest came then, and now he sat absorbed, 
smiling, while she—looking up into his face—seemed utterly for- 
getful' of her duty, her work—oblivious to every one else. Her 
dress angered him. Why had she exposed her arms and bosom? 
“She is mine,” he said to himself. ‘She shall not come here 
again. These people are dangerous—destructive to her higher aims.” 

Kate was saying to him: “ You must not subject that robust 
child to a publie test--” 

To this he fiercely answered: “ Madam, it is not I who insists 
on this, but her controls—her grandfather—her guide.” 

“ But he is only a ‘ spook.’ ” : 

“He is a person just as much as you and [ are persons—and 
his will is law to us all.” . 

Curiously enough, Viola was saying this very thing to Serviss— 
“My grandfather’s will has governed me ever since I can remem- 
ber, and I am afraid of him. He can hear every word I utter; 
he is. listening now—” Three low soft taps sounded from the 
table—like the dropping of some viscid fluid; she smiled pa- 
thetically. ‘‘ You hear? He is close beside me this moment. He 
is impatient of us.” 

“Td like to talk with him,’ answered Serviss, “ but I don’t 
like you to go into a trance—will you be obliged to do that?” 

“Yes, it will be necessary.” 

“Tf you do, what may we expect in the way of ‘ manifesta- 
tion ’?” 

“JT don’t know 
you; I feel that.” 

* What do you do to induce this coma—this trance?” 

“T just fold my hands and give myself up to him—that’s all.” 
“Very well, then: tell him we will grant him audience.” 

At his word her face cleared. Her hands relaxed and she smiled. 
Thank you; he is pleased. He has released me.” 

As she rose and stood fronting him, Serviss, fairly bewildered 
by her smile, her dramatic return to buoyant maidenhood, weakly 
said: “ Don’t thank me. We are indebted to you. It seems a most 
ungracious thing.” 

She laid ber hand upon his arm. “ Please don’t feel so. I 
have been eager to have you sit with me ever since you came to 
Colorado—and now when I have a chance I am afraid to let it 
pass.” 

“Very well. We will proceed.” 

To be Continued. 





except that he will speak to you or write to 
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Awakening 
By Louise Morgan Sill 


OW earth that drank the snows all winter fong, 
And gathered substance from the sad white hours, 


Is freed from every icy bar and thong 
And faughs in flowers. 


So bends the soul, that knows the grief and mirth 
Of life’s full year, all patient to the blast, 


So now it garners up the winter’s worth 
And blooms at fast. 
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Books 


By James 





me CAN only see red hair, and green 
eyes, and a general look of the 
devil,’ says Torquilstone to 
Evangeline, when she asks him 
if he doesn’t see that she is an 
honest person who never breaks her 
werd. Red hair and emerald eyes in 
women seem to have some traditional 
association with the devil; but Mrs. 
Glyn is evidently of a mind to believe 
that those of her sex who have come 
by the color are apparently proud of 
the relationship, for how else would 
she dare to dedicate her latest book, 
The Vicissitudes of Evangeline, * To the 
women with red hair”? Evangeline 
is. of course, Elizabeth of the Visits 
with a different coloring, but with the 
memorable naive naughtiness and inno- 
cent air. “ My God,” cries Carruthers, 
the cool diplomat of thirty, “a man 
would go to hell for you!” And the 
old roués chuckle, while the young 
blades bay the moon, and want to 
marry her, because, as Lady Verning- 
ham bluntly tells her, they “ cannot ob- 
tain you on any other terms.” But Lady 
Ver doesn’t know everything about her 
young protégée and her lovers, as the 
author of her being does, and Mrs. 
Glyn pops in a very gentleman in man- 
ners and ideal sentiment to save the 
day for Evangeline. To prove his im- 
maculateness, Jet me quote the fair 
Evangeline: “* Lord Robert” (his name 
is Lord Robert Vavasour—what a fem- 
inine flutter is there!) “ is such a beau- 
tiful shape, that pleased me too; the 
perfect lines of things always give me 
a nice emotion. The other men look 
thick and clumsy beside him, and he 
does have such lovely clothes and ties.” 
Lord Robert was present when Car- 
ruthers made the inflammatory remark 
aforementioned to Evangeline. They 
were in a box, listening to ** Carmen,” 
and it was the undulatory movement of 
Evangeline’s pretty shoulders to the 
music, together with her green gaze 
and burning hair, that provoked the 
declaration; it also caused the noble 
Lord Robert to jump from his seat in 
the box and rush out to cool his 
fevered brow in the corridor. Afterward he explained in a very 
empressé manner that he took a chill and went out for a glass 
of brandy. 





Miss Evangeline Travers is an orphan and a nobody—one of 
those deliciously appealing creatures with the trick of an upward 
glance from under black eyelashes that is worth more to her as 
a means of conquest than an inheritance. Her family precedents 
are shady: she has been brought up by a rich, eccentric widow, 
who was once “in Jove with papa.” The widow departs this life, 
and leaves Evangeline at twenty with a pittance of three hundred 
pounds a year, unless her nephew, the diplomatic Mr. Carruthers, 
of whom we have already heard, marries her. “ With that mixture, 
Evangeline.” Mrs. Carruthers had said, reviewing the girl’s hair 
and eves, “ you would do well to settle vourself in life as soon as 
possible. Good girls don’t have your coloring.” So, as Evangeline 
tells us in the beginning of this journal of hers, she resolves to be- 
come an “adventuress.” “T read in a book all about it; it is 
being nice-looking and having nothing to live on, and getting a 
pleasant time out of life—and I intend to do that!” It is like 
the boy who has been wading in blood in a dime novel making up 
his mind that he will become a pirate king. Evangeline is all 
naivet@ and mischievous coquetry—as natural to her as to the gay 
butterfly in warm sunlight; but her author sits behind the scenes, 
watching the play, and prompting the actors with a sinister satire 
and cold-blooded cynicism that is almost Mephistophelian in its 
heartlessness. And yet it is amusing, as it is intended to be; it 
is daringly clever, and its audacity makes one gasp at times, as 
it is intended it should, no doubt. But there is little harm in 
it, for we don’t for a moment believe in its reality, even if such 
a state of things does exist in Mrs. Glyn’s world. 





The Vicissitudes of Evangeline would fail to please Mrs. Glyn’s 
former readers if she did not sustain her reputation for saying 
piquant and startling things in epigrammatie form. As an ex- 
ample of the way in which Mrs. Carruthers brought up Evangeline, 
there is the incident between her and the severe Lady Katharine: 
“*T—I—do not think” said Lady Katharine, in a grave duty 
voice, ‘such a nightgown is suitable for a girl. Mrs. Carruthers 
was always very particular about them, and chose them herself 
at Doucet’s. She said one never could know when places might 
catch on fire.’ Lady Verningham’s opinion of marriage is thus 
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given to Evangeline: “It is wiser to 
marry the life you like, because after 
a little the man doesn’t matter.” 
Evangeline’s reflection on babies will 
not be without approbation in certain 
bosoms. “ This kind of thing is not my 
idea of bliss,” she says. ‘“ Two really 
well-behaved children would be de- 
licious, I think; but four squalling 
imps, all about the same age, is 
bourgeois, and not the affair of a lady.” 
Lady Verningham’s occupation seems 
to be her preference. She is the sort 
of married woman who makes “ pets ” 
of interesting, unmarried men. Lord 
Robert was one of her pets. “She 
seems to have a number of people in 
love with her,’ writes the observant 
Evangeline; “that must be nice. ‘ It 
keeps Charlie always devoted,’ she said, 
“because he realizes he owns what the 
other men want.’” When the duke 
gave his consent to Lord Robert’s mar- 
riage with Evangeline, “ You are a 
beautiful tiger cat,’ he said to her, 
“and even a year of you would be well 
worth while.” This sounds ominous. 
What of the vicissitudes to come? Is 
Evangeline of the red hair and green 
eyes and “up look” destined to dote 
on “ pets,” or is she to confine herself 
to the domestie lines of that well-be- 
haved family which is “the affair of 
a lady”? 


For a story of absorbing interest it 
would be hard to beat The Clock and 
the Key, by Mr. Arthur Henry Vesey. 
Some time ago I read a story of his 
called A Pedigree in Pawn, and was 
very much amused by its clever and 
dextrous skill in tumbling a farcical 
idea about through a sequence of fresh 
and novel situations. If any manager 
is looking for a novel idea in farce 
served up in a new manner, he will find 
one here ready to his hand. The Clock 
and the Key is more than a clever in- 
vention; it is a story of the Venice 
of to-day written by one who is at 
home in the city of the sea, and who 
succeeds in transporting the reader 
from the raucous roar ot the Occident 
to the quiet ripple of the Adriatic. With one drop of ink the 
magician’s pen closes your eyes and ears to the clash and clatter 
of the strenuous life and opens them upon a scene of cool lagoons, 
of silver-gray domes, campaniles, and spires gleaming through the 
golden haze that hangs over the enchanted city. A great stillness 
is over it all—only the ripple of a lazy oar and the faint chiming 
of bells. So often we have dreamed of it, those of us who have nev- 
er seen it; and those of us who have still think of it as a dream. 
Only, as Jacqueline says to her lover, “the dreams were such 
futile things compared with the reality. I close my eyes. I 
open them quickly. I am afraid it will all be blown away, vanish 
in a single moment. But there it is, your dear, dear Venice—the 
green garden away up there; the white Riva, basking in the sun- 
light; the rosy palace; and the red and orange sails, drifting 
slowly along. We shall return to the Piazza presently, and St. 
Mark’s will be there, and the pigeons, and the white palaces. Oh, 
there is not a false note to destroy the perfect charm of Venice, 
not one.” But Mr. Vesey shows himself also acquainted with the 
life and chronicles of Venice; its dark intrigue and mystery and 
wonder. From very natural and ordinary conditions—an American 
girl, ambitious for her inactive and lethargic wooer; her lover 
jealous of the ardent attentions of a Venetian duke—springs a 
tale of adventurous daring for love’s sake that, despite its modern 
setting and characters, stirs the pulses and takes the mind captive 
like any romance of derring-do. Yet it is not a tale of fighting; 
it is.a duel of wits; it is a race between the Duke da Sestos and 
the American lover for hidden treasure that has remained un- 
discovered since the sixteenth century. If we believe Mr. Vesey, it 
is a matter of history, and the clue to the discovery was found 
in one of the rarest books in the world, a manuscript diary bound 
in vellum covers. The clue pointed to a clock which held the 
secret of the hiding-place of the casket of jewels. How the 
American and his antiquarian friend, St. Hilary, came upon the 
clock, and worked out the problem of its automata; how they 
threaded the labyrinthine ways through which, alternately elated 
by success and baffled by defeat, they followed its tantalizingly 
defective key: how they found the jewels at last, only to. lose 
them again, before they recovered them finally, and the exciting 
climax which crowned their efforts—all this must be left for 
the reader to discover. And if the reader has any liking for work- 
ing out a clever cryptic conceit, he will read the book a second 
time for the zest of it, as I did. 
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A recent Photograph of Richard Mansfield Mr. Mansfield as the “ Baron Chevrial” 
Richard Mansfield began a four weeks’ engagement at the “Ivan the Terrible,’ “ A Parisian Romance,” and “ Dr, Jekyll 
New Amsterdam Theatre in New York on March 20. The first and Mr. Hyde” being among the plays presented. April 10 
three weeks will be devoted to répertoire, “ Beau Brummel,” Mr. Mansfield will appear in Moliére’s “The Misanthrope” 


Henry Miller YLaura Hope Crews 
Henry Miller and Miss Laura Hope Crews in “Frederick Lemaitre” 
Henry Miller made his first appearance in vaudeville recently frequently appeared in connection with other productions. Mr. 
at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre. The play selected Miller’s tour in vaudeville will last for sixteen weeks. Miss 
by Mr. Miller for his vaudeville début was “ Frederick Le- Laura Hope Crews, who appears arith him, was with Robert 
maitre,’ a one-act comedy by Clyde Fitch, in which he has Edeson last year in “ Ranson’s Folly” 
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A WORD FOR THE HORSES 
New York, March 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Have you ever stood perfectly still for ten or fifteen 
minutes with your head held a little farther back than it is 
your custom to hold it? If not, try it once and see how you like 
it. Stand stiffly in one position, or walk up and down a long 
flight of stairs, with your head a trifle higher and farther back 
than you usually carry it, for, say, fifteen minutes, and I believe 
you will realize some of the torture most carriage-horses have 
to endure. The going up and down stairs will convey partially 
what they feel when they have to pull a vehicle up a hill, and in 
order to do so can only use their muscles and none of their weight, 
and their sensation in descending an incline with their heads held 
so that they haven’t the faintest idea where they are going to step 
next. It is no wonder horses with high check-reins frequently mis- 
step. They are expected to depend entirely on their drivers’ guid- 
ing, but the best of coachmen cannot see all the stones and ruts, 
whereas both the horses’ and the coachmen’s eyes being used, many 
stones would be stepped over and strained ankles thereby avoided. 

| was surprised not long ago to find an intelligent gentleman 
who hadn't ever noticed that such a thing as a check-rein existed. 
When I showed him several horses with them he realized the 
pain that the unnatural position a check-rein enforces must cause. 
He is doubtless unused to horses, but I feel certain that many 
ladies enter their carriages with no more than a glance at the 
horses to see if they are in proper trim. They do not realize the 
torture caused by the high check-reins, they do not understand 
that the constant throwing of the heads means that the horses’ 
necks are aching intolerably from the strained position their 
heads are held in; they probably also do not know that very fre- 
quently when they are in a shop or paying a call their coachmen 
do not allow their slaves to bend their heads to one side occasion- 
ally to relieve a little of the pain.—they often give the wholly 
unoffending horse another pain by hitting him a sharp cut with the 
whip. 

About the worst instrument of torture, aside from burred bits, 
is the combination of check-rein and martingale. The check 
obliges the horse to hold his head above a natural angle, and the 
martingale prevents his throwing it higher in order to relieve the 
horrible tension a little. If a person having horges harnessed in 
the above way had the patience to hold his head in a strained 
position until his neck ached and-then continue to hold it there, 
moving it neither up nor down, I think that unless he were wil- 
fully brutal and entirely without feeling, he would order at least 
the martingale to be removed, and possibly the check also. 

Many well-bred horses hold their heads higher than their check- 
reins require when they are travelling, but as soon as they stand 
still they would naturally hold them lower, and then the pain 
and the restlessness caused by the check and possibly the sharp 
curb begin and do not end until the stable is reached and the check 
removed, because when once that kind of pain has started it cannot 
possibly stop until the horse has had the opportunity of putting 
his head away down as well as away up. 

The chances are ten to one that when the owners of beautiful 
turnouts speak to their coachmen about the cruelty of check- 
reins, the coachmen laugh, believing that hostility to the check- 
reins is merely a fad, and that they do not at all strain or fatigue 
a horse. The coachmen are often more anxious to have the horses 
look as stylish as possible than the owners are, and as it is con- 
sidered stylish to have horses’ heads reined up they will do their 
best to preserve the custom; but let the style change, and we 
shall see with what alacrity they will consider the employment of 
a check or a check and a martingale a useless cruelty. 

I am, sir, JEAN L. CLEMENS. 


HONOR MEN AT WEST POINT 
Cuicaco, Ii., March 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The United States Corps of Cadets at West Point is as 
representative of the United States as is Congress. Each Con- 
gressional district is entitled to a cadet there all the time. The 
cadets are arranged in four classes, according to their standing. 
The standing is determined by marks, given for each recitation, 
for each examination, and for general conduct. Annually there is 
published in the United States Army Register a list of the first 
five cadets in each class, where born, where appointed from, and 
in what they excelled. By act of Congress a star is printed before 
the name in the Official Register and in the Army Register, and 
they are designated as * Distinguished Cadets.” 

The educators of this country may be aware of the following 
facts, but most Americans will be surprised at them. An investiga- 
tion of the records of the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis would be interesting to see if the same conditions prevail 
there as at West Point. For the twenty years before the civil war 
no Congressional appointee from a Southern State graduated at 
the head of his class at West Point, although two cadets appointed 
by the President from the South did. One of them was the son 
of Colonel Robert E. Lee, of the United States army. The Official 
Register of the United States Military Academy for the year 1904 
showed that the head of the first class of 124 members was born 
in Mississippi and appointed to the Academy from Mississippi. 
The head of the second class of 116 members was born in Georgia 
and appointed from Georgia. The head of the fourth class of 136 
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members was born in Missouri and appointed from Missouri. The 
head of the third class of 86 members was appointed from Con- 
necticut, but he too was born in a Southern State—Missouri. Is 
this simply a happen so’ In slavery days were the young men 
from the South lazy, and to-day are they more than equal in their 
studies and conduct to the young men from other parts of the 
United States? 

Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio had twelve of these first 
men in the first twenty years—1841 to 1860. Pennsylvania took 
four of them in the third period—1881 to 1900. A Virginian 
graduated “one” in 1867, a Marylander in 1872, a Missourian in 
1882, a South-Carolinian in 1888, a North Carolinian in 1893, a 
West-Virginian in 1895, and another West-Virginian in 1896. In 
1901 an Oregonian graduated “ one,” but he was born in Missouri. 
In 1902 a Georgian held the first position; in 1903, a Wisconsian, 
but he was born in Arkansas; and in 1904 a Mississippian grad- 
uated “ one.” 

In the period 1841 to 1860, Massachusetts had twelve star men, 
South Carolina none; 1861 to 1880, Massachusetts had eleven star 
men, South Carolina one; in 1881 to 1900, Massachusetts had five 
star men, South Carolina four. Neither Illinois nor Missouri had 
any star men in the first period—-1841 to 1860. In the second 
period—1861 to 1880—Illinois had six, Missouri three; in the 
third period—1881 to 1900—Illinois four, Missouri five. The South 
had twenty-one star men in the twenty years before the war. She 
had thirty-one in the twenty years ending with 1900. In the four 
years 1901 to 1904 inclusive the twenty star men came from the 
following sections: seven from the South, twelve from the North, 
three appointed by the President. Of those appointed from the 
South, three were from North Carolina, and Georgia, Mississippi, 
Virginia, and Tennessee had one each. The same proportions hold 
regarding the first forty men in these four classes. The South had 
fourteen of them. 

In the second, third, and fourth classes given in the 1904 
register, the class of 1905 was headed by a Georgian. The class 
of 1906 was headed by a Connecticut man, but he was born in 
Missouri, and the class of 1907 was headed by a Missourian. In 
each of the three classes the South had two of the five star men. 
Out of the first thirty men the South had twelve. 

Regarding this great change from. before the war, is it to be 
attributed to the rapid advance in educational advantages for 
white men in the South during the past quarter of a century, to 
the care taken by the Congressmen from the Southern States in 
selecting the young men for appointment, or are the Southern young 
men naturally brighter or better students than the young men from 
the rest of the United States? 


¢ I am, sir, CHARLES L. HAMMOND. 


THE CORRECT ABBREVIATION 
WasuincTon, Pa., March 10, 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Referring to vour editorial in HARPER’s WEEKLY of March 
11. I would say that, living in what is known as the Pittsburg 
District and having travelled extensively in western Pennsyl- 
yvania, I have yet to see Pts. or Ptsg. on a hotel register. Rail- 
road men used to abbreviate it to Pgh., and I believe continue to do 
so to a large extent, but I think the most common abbreviation now 
appearing on hotel registers is Pitts. 


I am, sir, H. L. CLARK. 


WHOSE STORY IS IT? 
New York, March 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I see that in your issue of February 25 you pay me the 
compliment of attributing to me the authorship of the bon mot 
concerning a certain fashionable New York hotel, to the effect 
that “it was founded to provide exclusiveness for the masses.” 

I have quoted this clever saying many times, but I have invari- 
ably credited it to Mr. Oliver Herford, who informs me, however, 
that it did not originate with him, but that he heard it first from 
the late Herbert Denman. 

Evidently here is a nut to be cracked by “ Notes and Queries.” 
Meanwhile will you kindly acquit me of the charge of conversa- 
tional larceny implied in your paragraph? 

I am. sir, 


R. U. JouHNson. 





EQUALS 
Mantra, P.I., March 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—The following conversation that actually took place in 
Manila strikes me as being significant and very amusing. 
American housekeeper to Filipino servant: “ Why is it, Ramon, 
that you worked so well for the Spaniards and for so little; they 
treated you very badly, while I treat you very well; they paid 
you only two pesos per month, and you demand of me twenty- 
five: I do not understand it?” 
Ramon replied: “ Ah! Sefiora, the Spaniards were our supe- 
riors. You Americans are our equals.” 
I am, sir, R. De ts. i. 
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How It Happened 


AN English lawyer was cross - examining 
the plaintiff in a breach-of-promise case. 

“Was the defendant’s air, when he promised 
to marry you, perfectly serious or one of 
jocularity ? ?” he inquired. 

“Tf you please, sir,” was the reply, “ it 
was all ruffled with ’im a-runnin’ ’is ‘ands 
through it.” 

“You misapprehend my meaning,” said 
the lawyer. ‘“ Was the promise made in 
utter sincerity?” 

‘No; sit, an’ 
made in the wash-’ouse an” me 
the clothes,” replied the plaintiff. 

~ 


no place like it. It was 
a-wringin’ 





ApvicE To Motuers.—Mrs. Winstow's SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Aduv.] 





MOTHER'S MILK 
alone, as a food for babies, excels in safety, nutriment and 
convenience BorpDEN’s EAGLE BraNnp CONDENSED MILK. Its 
use for infant feeding is constantly increasing, as both physi- 
cians and mothers find it is just what the infant needs for health 
and normal increase in weight.—{Adv.] 











A GOOD NAME. 

THERE is an old French proverb which says, ‘‘A good name 
is better than riches.”” It might bé applied to certain commercial 
products placed on the market by manufacturers whose sole 
anxiety is to present their wares with some originality, under the 
guise of a luxurious bottle, without otherwise troubling them- 
selves as to whether the contents are worthy of the mark they 
bear. It must be admitted that those who buy are somewhat 
responsible for this tendency, and this is one of the tangible 
manifestations of the disorders of the dé ay, of that snobbism 
which is but a loud counterfeit of real elegance and good taste. 

But, in industrial matters, as in art, there are genuine con- 
noisseurs, and no keen epicure would ever think of claiming, 
for the old wine he dotes on, a Baccarat cut-glass decanter’ the 
vulgar bottle with its sealed cork and its coat of dust, gently 
laid down in the antique basket, will do for him. 

To-day we are offered beautiful crystal bottles, cut with facets, 
all beribboned with silk, bearing modern-style labels shining with 
gold, and yet containing coarse perfumes, very cleverly manu- 
factured, by means of chemical essences, which, however, rapidly 
decompose themselves, and, in use, soon give out their rather 
questionable origin. 

‘He is too polite to be honest” 
scoundrels; delicate amateurs know full well that a conscientious 
product need not borrow a fictitious value from a costly bottle. 

Let us take. for instance, the oldest French Perfumery House. 
I have named Guerlain, whose reputation is due to nearly a 
century of irreproachable manufacture; the bottles which come 
out of the celebrated—yet very simple—firm of the Rue de la 
Paix, Paris, are of mere glass, and yet this does not alter the fact 
that their products have carried the fame of French Perfumery 
throughout the world, nor does it prevent the firm, thanks to the 
un‘gue quality of its perfumes, to possess an aristocratic clientéle, 
whose sumptuous equipages may be seen daily stopping at their 
door. No glistening crystal, no loudly gilt ornaments—just a 
simple label with a simple name, ‘GUERLAIN .. .,” and that is 
quite sufficient for those who know the meaning of this name.— 


[Adv.] 








BRONCHIAL Troubles are often permanently cured by P1so’s 
CurE FOR CONSUMPTION. 25c. per bottle.—{Adv.] 


Ust BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—|Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 





evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 
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is often said of certain society 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 














Drawn tor Eastman Kodak Co., by Edward Penfield, 


Bring your Vacation Home in a 


KODAK 


Add to the after-delights of your holiday with pictures of the 
people, the places and the sports you are interested in. Every 


step easy by the Kodak System. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. 


Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogs at the 
dealers or by matt. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
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International Cheques. Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
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(Continucd from page 468.) 

consists of an actual flow along a wire of carriers of electricity 
which are unable to make their way evcept where a course is pro- 
vided for them by what is called a conductor. Dry air, for ex- 
ample, is, under ordinary circumstances, quite impervious to them, 
This means, then, that the electrons flow freely along the wire 
when it is continuous, but that they are powerless to proceed when 
the wire is cut. When you push the button of your call-bell, 
therefore, you are virtually closing the switch which enables the 
electrons to proceed on their interrupted journey. 

Iiut all this, of course, leaves quite untouched the question of 
the origin of the electrons themselves. That these go hurtling from 
one plate or pole of the battery to the other. along the wire we 
can understand at Jeast as a working theory; that, furthermore, 
the electrons have their origin either in the metal plates or in 
the liquid that connects them seems equally obvious; but how 
shall we account for their development? It is here that the 
chemist with his atomic theory of matter comes to our aid. He 
assures us that all matter consists in the last analysis of ex- 
cessively minute particles, and that these particles are perpetually 
in motion. They unite with one another to form so-called mole- 
cules, but they are perpetually breaking away from such unions, 
even though they reestablish them again. Such activities of the 
atoms take place even in solids, but they are greatly enhanced 
when any substance passes from the solid into the liquid state. 
When, for example, a lump of salt is dissolved in water, the 
atoms of sodium and of chlorine which joined together make 
up the molecules of salt are held in much looser bondage than 
they were while the salt was in a dry or crystalline form. Could 
we magnify the infinitesimal particles sufficiently to make them 
visible we should probably see large numbers of the molecules 
being dissociated, the liberated atoms moving about freely for an 
instant and then reuniting with other atoms. Thus at any given 
instant our solution of salt would contain numerous free atoms 
of sodium and of chlorine, although we are justified in thinking 
of this substance as a whole as composed of sodium-chlorine 
molecules. It is only by thus visualizing the activity of the 
atoms in a solution that we are able to provide even a thinkable 
hypothesis as to the development of electricity in the voltaic cell. 

What puts us on the track of the explanation we are seeking is 
the fact that the diverse atoms are known to have different elec- 
trical properties. In our voltaic cell, for example, sodium atoms 
would collect* at one pole and chlorine atoms at the other. 
Humphry Davy discovered this fact in the early days of electro- 
chemistry, just about a century ago. He spoke of the sodium atom 
as clectro-positive, and of the chlorine atom as electro-negative, 
and he attempted to explain all chemical affinity as merely due to 
the mutual attraction between positively and negatively electrified 
atoms. The modern theorist goes one step farther, and explains 
the negative properties of the chlorine atom by assuming the pres- 
ence of one negative electron of electricity in excess of the *neutral- 
izing charge. The assumption is that the sodium atom has lost 
this negative electron and thus has become positively electrified. 
The chlorine atom, harboring the fugitive electron, becomes nega- 
tively electrified. Hence the two atoms are attracted toward 
opposite poles of the cell. 

This disunion of atoms, be it understood, must be supposed to 
take place in the case of any solution of common salt, whether it 
rests in an ordinary cup or forms a part of the ocean. Here we 
have, then, material for the generation of the electrical current, if 
some means could be found to induce the chlorine atom to give 
up the surplus electron which from time to time it carries. And 
this means is provided when two pieces of metal of different kinds, 
united with a metal conductor, are immersed in the liquid. Then 
it comes to pass that the electrons associated with the chlorine 
atoms that chance to lie im contact with one of these plates of 
metal find in this metal an-savenue of escape. They rush off eagerly 
along the metal and the cennecting wire, and in so doing estab- 
lish a current which acts—-if we may venture a graphic analogy 
from an allied field of physics—as a sort of suction, attracting 
other chlorine atoms from the body of the liquid against the 
metal plate that they also may discharge their electrons. In 
other words, the electrical current passes through the liquid as 
well as through the outside wire, thus completing the circuit. 

According to this theory, then, the electrical energy in .evidence 
in the current from the voltaic cell is drawn from a_ store of 
potential energy in the atoms of matter composing the liquid in 
the cell. In practice, as is well known, the liquid used is one 
that affects one of the metal poles more actively than the other, 
insuring vigorous chemical activity. But the principle of atomic 
and electrical dissociation just outlined is the one involved, ac- 
cording te theory, in every voltaic cell, whatever the particular 
combination of metals and liquids of which it is composed. It 
should be added, however, that while we are thus supplied with a 
thinkable explanation of the origin of this manifestation of elec- 
trical energy, no explanation is forthcoming, here any more than 
in the case of the dynamo, as to why the electrons rush off in a 
particular direction and thus establish an electrical current. Per- 
haps we should recall that the very existence of this current has 
at times been doubted. Quite recently, indeed, it has been held 
that the seeming current consists merely of a condition of strain 
or displacement of the ether. But we are here chiefly concerned 
with the electron theory, according to which, as we have all 
along noted, the seeming current is an actual current, the ether 
strain, if such exists, being due to the passage of the electrons. 

Various effects of the current of electrons have been considered 
in the preceding papers. Considered in detail, the possible ways 
in which these currents may be utilized are multifarious. Yet, 
by way of recapitulation, they may all be roughly classified into 
three divisions as follows: 
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First, cases in which the current of electricity is used to trans- 
mit energy from one place to another, and reproduce it in the 
form of molar motion. The dynamo, in its endless applications, il- 
lustrates one phase of such transportation of energy; and the eall- 
bell, the telegraph, and the telephone represent another phase. 
In one case a relatively large quantity of electricity is necessary, 
in the other case a small quantity; but the principle involved— 
that of electric and magnetic induction—is the same in each. 

The second method is that in which the current, generated by 
either a dynamo or a battery of voltaic cells, is made to encounter 
a relatively resistant medium in the course of its flow along the 
conducting circuit. Such resistance leads to the production of 
active vibrations among the particles of the resisting medium, 
producing the phenomena of heat and, if the activity is sufficient, 
the phenomena of light also. It will thus appear that in this 
class of cases, as in the other, there is an actual retransformation 
of electrical energy into the energy of motion, only in this case 
the motion is that of molecules and not of larger bodies. The 
principle is utilized in the electrical heater, with which your elec- 
tric street-cars are commonly provided, and which is making its 
way in the household for purposes of general heating and of- 
cooking. It is utilized also in various factories, where the very 
high degrees of heat attainable with the electrical furnace are 
employed te produce chemical dissociation and facilitate chemical 
combinations. By this means, for example, a compound of carbon 
and silicon, which is said to be the hardest known substance, except 
the diamond, is produced in commercial quantities. A familiar 
household illustration of the use of this principle is furnished by 
the electric light. The carbon filament in the electric bulb 
furnishes such resistance to the electric current that its particles 
are set violently aquiver. Under ordinary conditions the oxygen 
of the air would immediately unite with the carbon particles, 
volatilizing them, and thus instantly destroying the filament; but 
the vacuum bulb excludes the air, and thus gives relative per- 
manency to the fragile thread. 

The third class of cases in which the electric current is com- 
mercially utilized is that in which the transformations it effects 
are produced in solutions comparable to those of the voltaic cell, 
the principles involved being those pointed out in the earlier part 
of the present paper. By this means a metal may be deposited 
in a pure state upon the surface of another metal made to act as 
a pole to the battery; as, for example, when forks, spoons, and 
other utensils of cheap metals are placed in a solution of a silver 
compound, and thus electroplated with silver. To produce the 
powerful effects necessary in the various commercial applications 
of this principle, the poles of the voltaic cell—which cell may be- 
come in practice a large tank—are connected with the current 
supplied by a dynamo. Various chemical plants at Niagara utilize 
portions of the currents from the great generators there in this 
way. Another familiar illustration of the principle is furnished 
by the copper electroplates from which most modern books are 
printed. 

It appears, then, that all the multifarious uses of electricity 
in modern life are reducible to a few simple principles of action, 
just as electricity itself is reduced, according to the analysis of 
the modern physicist, to the activities of the elementary electron. 
There is nothing anomalous in this, however, for in the last 
analysis the mechanical principles involved in doing all the world’s 
work are few and relatively simple, however ingenious and _ rela- 
tively complex may be the appliances through which these prin- 
ciples are made available. 

While the present papers obviously attempt nothing more than 
the most cursory survey of the simpler principles of a large sub- 
ject, we must not terminate them without a few words of explica- 
tion, in fulfilment of the promise of an earlier paper, regarding 
the manner of action of the electric current, as the modern theorist 
conceives it. We have all along spoken of the electron as an ex- 
ceedingly minute particle, stating indeed that in actual size 
it is believed to be about one thousand times smaller than the 
hydrogen atom, which hitherto had been considered the smallest 
thing known to science. But we have now to offer a seemingly 
paradoxical modification of this statement. It is true that in mass 
or weight the electron is a thousand times smaller than the hydro- 
gen atom, vet at the same time it may be conceived that the limits 
of space which the electron occupies are indefinitely large. In a 
word, it is conceived (in particular by Professor J. J. Thomson, 
who is the chief path-breaker in this field) that the electron is in 
reality a sort of infinitesimal magnet, having two poles joined by 
lines or tubes of magnetic force (the so-called Faraday tubes), 
which lines or tubes are of indefinite number and extent; precisely 
as, on a large scale, our terrestrial globe is such a magnet supplied 
with such an indefinite magnetic field. That the mass of the 
electron is so infinitesimally small is explained on the assumption 
that this mass is due to a certain amount of universal ether 
which is bound up with the tubes where they are thickest, close 
to the point in space from which they radiate, which point in space 
constitutes the focus of the tangible electron. 

It will require some close thinking on the part of the reader 
to gain a clear mental picture of this conception of the electron; 
but the result is worth the effort. When you can clearly conceive 
of all matter as composed of electrons, each one of which cobwebs 
space with its system of magnetic tubes, you will at least have a 
tangible picture in mind of a possible explanation of the forces of 
cohesion and gravitation—in fact, of all the observed cases of seem- 
ing action at a distance. If at first blush the conception of all 
space as filled with interminable meshwork of lines of force seems 
to involve us in a hopeless mental tangle, it should be recalled 
that the existence of an infinity of such magnetic lines joining the 
poles of the earth may be demonstrated at any time by the 
observation of a compass, yet that these do not in any way 
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interfere with the play of other familiar 
forces. There is nothing unthinkable, then, 
in the supposition that there are myriads 
of minor magnetic centres exerting lesser 
degrees of force throughout the same space. 

All that can be suggested as to the actual 
nature of the Faraday tubes is that they 
perhaps represent a condition of the ether. 
This, obviously, is heaping hypothesis upon 
hypothesis. Yet it should be understood that 
the hypothesis of the magnetic electron as 
the basis of matter has received an amount 
of experimental support that has raised it 
at least to the level of a working theory. 
Should that theory be demonstrated to be 
true, we shall apparently be forced to con- 
clude not merely that electricity is present 
everywhere in nature, but that, in the last 
analysis, there is absolutely no tangible 
thing other than electricity in all the uni- 
verse, 





Waging War in the Air 
(Continued from page 463.) 

As might be supposed, a fully equipped 
military balloon is an apparatus that runs 
into a good deal of money. Indeed, it may 
well cost $2000. Accidents happen but rare- 
ly with military balloons, as the men who 
handle them are thoroughly experienced and 
trained in the chemical as well as in other 
departments. 

Of course it sometimes happens that a 
tube of gas may burst, with disastrous ef- 
fects, but accidents in the air are practically 
unknown. So also are these in actual war- 
fare. In the present great struggle in the 
Far East many attempts have been made to 
reach observing balloons with shrapnel from 
the heavier field-guns, and also by means of 
high-angle fire from the howitzers, but with- 
out effect. 

And, indeed, a war-balloon properly and sci- 
entifically constructed may receive many shots 
right through its envelope without seriously 
endangering its buoyancy. Experiments of 
this nature have been tried at Aldershot, 
and the cases of observing balloons pierced 
many times with rifle-shots, whereupon the 
officers in the car have merely thrown over- 
board a few bags of sand ballast, and imme- 
diately counteracted the effect of the leaks. 


Quiet 


HELEN was a restless child, and her mother 
frequently besought her to be quiet. One 
Sunday, when she returned from church, her 
mother inquired what the sermon was about. 
“Oh,” said Helen, “all about Jesus and 
His soldiers on the sea, and He told them to 
please be still.” 








Color Photography for an Eclipse 


On August 30 of the present year there 
will take place a total eclipse of the sun, 
which will be visible on land in northwestern 
Canada, Labrador, Spain, eastern Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Arabia. As usual, 
carefully organized scientific parties are pre- 
paring to observe and study this interesting 
phenomenon, and various stations will be 
occupied by astronomers with elaborate ap- 
paratus. One of the novelties to be at- 
tempted is to apply color photography to 
the observation of the eclipse, so that a 
record can be made of the appearance of 
the chromosphere and corona. The plan 
is to employ the three-color process where 
screens of different colors are used with 
three different plates, each screen cutting 
off light of various colors, so that when 
positives from the three plates are made and 
used with light of a color corresponding to 
the screen the resulting picture has the 
colors of the original. For the eclipse pho- 
tographs a camera with three lenses and 
three screens will probably be employed, as 
it is necessary that the exposures shall be 
made simultaneously. As the plates are 
sensitive to the different colors in different 
degrees, there will be a properly adjusted 
diaphragm or stop for each lens, so that 
the same time of exposure will suffice for 
all. The color phenomena of a total eclipse 
of the sun are considered most beautiful, and 
considerable interest attaches to this method 
of reproducing them, 
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‘Hamlet’? and the Actor-Manager 


By Johnston Forbes-Robertson 


HE relative importance of the actor-manager in the pres- 

ent-day theatrical situation is one that appeals above 

all others to the English actor. More particularly is this 

so in my own case, since with my accession to that 

dignity came the fulfilment of the great ambition 
which had been futilely mine for twenty years—the presentation 
of * Hamlet.” 

The actor-manager has always existed in England. He is not 
an “evolution.” As a matter of fact, he has existed from all 
time. 

Shakespeare, Macready, Garrick, Kemble, Phelps, Charles Young, 

and Kean were all actor-managers. 
_ It is true that the work entailed on those men in producing 
plays in the manner they believed best was very arduous; still, 
despite the difficulties that beset them, they have been more in- 
strumental than all others in uplifting and helping the drama in 
England. If the actor-manager is ambitious—and what man is 
not’—as a manager, as an actor, he is sincere in desiring to 
achieve artistic results. 

Still his manner of producing a play to realize this ideal may 
not appeal to the majority; then, unless he is in a position to en- 
force his views, he must conform to conditions. 

This problem in England is not a_ serious one, since the 
manager there has but to consider only one naticnal tempera- 
ment; however individual tastes may differ, they yet re- 
main predominantly Anglo-Saxon in trend, and the majority 
conform to standards which are the outcome of unified national 
development. 

sut in America the situation is vastly different. Here the man- 
ager is confronted with the demands of a cosmopolitan audience, 
comprising representatives of many nations, all swayed by the 
divergent ideals for which their respective races stand, by virtue 
of racial evolution and the force of national circumstances. To 
cater successfully to all requires a vast outlay of capital, which 
can best be combined and most successfully administered by a 
syndicate which can afford to study and supply the needs of these 
many people. 

The subsidized theatre has been suggested as the solution of 
the problem of presenting “art for art’s sake.” This, I think, is 
likely to come sooner in America than in England. It may be 
originated by the government or by a municipality, or by wealthy 
people whose desire it is to elevate artistic standards, just as 
their ambition impels them to endow art museums or _picture- 
galleries. I think America is more likely to find moneyed men to 
interest themselves in such a movement than we in England. Here 
art has found many generous supporters—for instance, there is 
Mr. Higginson, of Boston, and the Symphony, and further we see 
the endowment of the 


which presented irresistible temptation. He spread the knowl- 
edge of his genius to the world—and, incidentally, acquired wealth. 
So even here commercialism crops up. The Frangais could not 
hold Coquelin; it could not succeed in maintaining a permanent 
stock company, and its imitators are not promised greater success 
in this particular. 

When the world offers such tremendous opportunities to the 
actor of supreme ability we can hardly expect the Arcadian sim- 
plicity of personal renunciation of these opportunities, these ever- 
present advantages. It cannot be hoped, or even desired, that 
Salvini and such men of note as I understand the new Italian 
actor Novelli to be, should attach themselves to the stock com- 
pany, to the suppression of their own personalities. Of course 
it is conceded that such men are not commen; but the principle 
remains true in the case of all men possessed of superior ability. 
The idea is right, the ideal high. The Francais idea means a 
splendid cxsemble—it brings up the general acting to a high 
level. In brief, however, the subsidized theatre—the government 
theatre idea—amounts to this: it would be ina position to cater to 
the minority; theatrical managers, under conditions as they are, 
nave to cater to the majority. 

It is true that the artistic position and fame of any man in 
the artistic profession are given him by the minority, but it is from 
the majority, under modern conditions, that practical returns must 
be looked for—and to that extent, in this country at least, the 
theatrical combination manager or impresario may be called a 
modern development. 

To a certain extent the result desired through the establishment 
of the subsidized theatre is sought after in the stock-company 
system. The advantage of the stock company lies in the estab- 
lishment of an evenly balanced personnel. While to a great 
extent the stock company is practically only an excellent training- 
school, yet it offers opportunities for ambitious endeavor as well 
as the securing of a better ensemble. But the difficulty again 
arises that wider opportunities for individual effort and renown 
are afforded to those actors and actresses who rise above their 
fellows. The personnel is not permanent. 

It would appear that Germany has solved the stock-company 
problem. In the German stock companies it is usual for the com- 
panies to invite stars to act with them, when it is to their mutual 
interest to have such collaboration in the production of plays. 
There was a company run by a German prince—the Meiningen 
Company—that secured Barnay to tour with them, and in Lon- 
dont some Shakespeare plays were very beautifully given. Doubt- 
less if stock companies were the rule they would offer exceptional 
opportunities to the star to display his abilities, but here com- 
mercialism steps in again. The companies will not form such a 

coalition unless it is 
thought the star will draw 








Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York city. There 
are many other examples 
of the tendency of wealthy 
Americans to become inter- 
ested in the development of 
art. 

If you have the sub- 
sidized theatre the artistic 
development or expression - 
must be entrusted to an 
actor. And, in that case, 
recognition by the crown— 
or, in this country, by the 
government or the munici- 
palitvy — would mean the 
height of success. Sut 
here at once comes in the 
greatest drawback to the 
subsidized theatre — the 
drawback which will al- 
ways exist: To achieve the 
highest artistic success 
presupposes a permanency 
of direction and_ players. 
Now it will never be pos- 
sible to obtain for any 
permanency the services of 
an actor who finds that he 
has the ear of the public. 
The world is too wide and 
generous in its rewards, 
and offers too many op- 
portunities for individual 
fame and _ fortune — far 
greater than could be pos- 
sibly obtained by a_ per- 
manent attachment to one 
idea or scope of action. 

Take Coquelin as an ex- 
ample of those supreme 
men of genius who from 
time to time appear in the 
theatrical world. The 








a good house. 

The altruistic idea of 
presenting a perfect en- 
semble, regardless of the 
relative importance of thes 
actors or actresses who 
may be in a position to se- 
lect the principal charac- 
ters if they desire, but 
who, in the interest of a 
perfect whole, elect to play 
minor parts, if better 
suited to their personality, 
is not a new one origina- 
ting in this country. The 
idea is just as good as it 
ever was, of course, pro- 
viding it is possible to 
carry it out to the full- 
est extent. Years ago 
Bancroft and Mr. John 
Hare did in London 
what I am advised certain 
American players are en- 
deavoring to do here to- 
day. 

There are other devel- 
opments of the stock-com- 
pany idea in operation in 
this country constantly. 
These efforts are confined, 
I believe, to the popular- 
price houses, but I under- 
stand they are operating 
successfully, and present 
excellent plays and play- 
ers. I believe the Amer- 
ican public favor and force 
the star system, and en- 
courage it more than we 
do in the old country. 
They are chiefly interested 
in the actor’s personality 
and his personal concep- 








Théatre Franeais could 
not hold him. His genius 
opened fields of endeavor 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson as “ Hamlet ” 


tion and exposition of a 
character, rather than in 
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the ensemble of a play. Whéther the actor’s 
personality will counterbalance a certain 
disregard of the stage unities is a question 
for the audience to decide. The truth is, 
realism is at times carried too far. It would 
seem that the grandeur and magnificence of 
scenic display have overshadowed the living 
actors who portray the life of the play. 
The minority of the public is satisfied if 
the scenery is adequate to a representation 
of high order—adequate to the demands of 
refined people. They do not demand an 
elaborate scenic display, often to the detri- 
ment, if not to the sacrifice, of the play. 
But the majority of the public seems to re- 
quire it. Now it is not to the majority, either 
in America or elsewhere, that the actor 
may look for the reward of sublime method 
and conception, but their patronage and ap- 
proval make possible continued production ; 
therefore it becomes a necessity for the man- 
ager to meet their demands. 

Both the stock and star systems can be 
regarded as natural evolutions of dramatic 
conditions. Whether either makes for a 
greater advance in dramatic art may be 
considered an open question. After all, it 
is a matter of preference on the part of the 
public. And as a rule the public gets what 
it demands, no more, no less. : 

If the public desires fine works of art— 
beautiful pictures and statuary, or Shakes- 
peare plays on serious and ambitious sub- 
jects—-they. will be forthcoming. Pictures 
and statuary of every kind abound, and so 
do plays and players. One cannot expect 
great works of art to appeal to every man 
and woman—the development of that ap- 
preciation is so largely the result of tem- 
perament, environment, and _ opportunity. 
The majority, by force of circumstance, are 
appealed to by the commonplace. That 
branch of art succeeds in every country at 
all times, to the detriment of the highest 
ideals. If meretricious works succeed, the 
people have no trouble in obtaining what 
they want. If merely spectacular travelling 
pieces and broad farces meet the public ap- 
proval, you can’t blame managers for pro- 
viding those entertainments. Whatever may 
be the theories of evolutionists concerning 
dramatic art (that much-abused and _ill- 
used term), and the influences which affect 
the stage under ruling conditions, the pro- 
duction of plays, as I see it now, is in- 
finitely better than it used to be. 

Art is in no danger. There is always an 
audience and a following for ambitious ef- 
forts on the stage, as for noble pictures and 
fire sculpture, but it is limited. It is this 
minority which, as I said, rewards the artist 
of ability by awarding and establishing his 
fame. 

Though I am not optimistic, I do not com- 
plain of the attitude of the public, with 
which Shakespearean productions, at any 
rate, hold an independent position. 

In my belief, the general interest of the 
public in theatrical development and the pos- 
sible inclining toward a. more serious or 
higher plane of art have little to do with the 
proposition of Shakespeare as a paying the- 
atrical venture. There is a simpler explana- 
tion. 

Shakespeare runs in waves of public ap- 
preciation. These recurring periods seem to 
be governed by no particular theatrical con- 
ditions or laws, and are not confined to par- 
ticular countries or communities. At the 
present time there are three or four plays 
of Shakespeare being given in London, and 
these waves of so-called “revival” are as 
apt to affect other countries—Germany, for 
instance, as well as England and America. 

The appreciation of the American public 
this year and last upon Shakespearean pro- 
ductions is proof of the place which the 
great poet holds in popular estimation. But 
however great the public interest in Shakes- 
peare may be it can never compare to that 
of the actor who aspires or is called upon 
to portray the varying réles created by the 
master. These he has made his study, and of 
these it is easier for him to speak, and 
among these réles Hamlet will ever stand 
preeminent by virtue of the vast scope of 
the character for emotional and intellectual 
reading, and the always interesting problem 
which presents itself alike to the public and 
the player as to the Danish prince’s sanity 
and true character. 

My own conception of that greatest of 
all characters in Shakespeare’s plays is based 
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The American Mecca in the 
Heart of Old London 


Well-to-do travelling Americans find Home Comforts and 
Luxuries, skilfully blended with the quiet and elegance of 


a British 


Mansion. 

















Hore. CECIL, FROM THE RIVER THAMES. 


Fronted by a splendid court, opening into the 
Strand — London’s Broadway — towers the Hotel 
Cecil, which still remains by far the largest hotel in 
Europe. 

Dignified and stately in its architecture—standing 
on the very spot where British history was made a 
thousand years ago—the Hotel Cecil outwardly is 
typically British. But inside its doors the Amer- 
ican feels that he is home again. Here he can obtain 
the little comforts and services that an American 
wants. He finds English comfort and American 


| methods combined with politeness, promptness and 


| reasonable charge—is it any wonder that Americans 


who know London always stay at the Hotel Cecil? 


The Hotel Cecil is within 650 yards of all the best | 


| theatres, music halls, and restaurants of London. 





| The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. A twenty- 


five-cent cab-fare will take you for two miles in any 





| direction—practically including all the points you wish 


to visit. 

The Hotel Cecil can accommodate over eight hun- 
dred guests in its quiet, comfortable bedrooms. Its 
position and solid structure make for quiet and even 
temperature. Its splendid dining-rooms—its grill- 
room—its fashionable restaurant—its American bar 
(almost the only really good American Bar in London) 
—all these features help to make the American guest 
truly comfortable. 

Rooms cost from $1.25 per day; table d’hote breakfast 
from 60 cents; lunch from 85 cents; dinner from $1.50. 

A line to the Manager announcing that you are 
coming means a welcome for you as soon as you reach 
London. Your room will be ready, your baggage will 
be taken care of. Polite servants who understand 
American money and American requirements will look 
after that for you. 


Address: The Manager, Hotel Cecil, London. 
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Creditors or others cannot touch life insur- 


ance money payable to the family. The latter 


have a prior ATTACHMENT. 
Full particulars free. No importunity. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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MEXICO-‘“"° SUNSHINE 


69 Hours from St. Louis 


and Disagreeable Winter, Without Leaving Your 
Comfortable Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 








| **The completeness of the change of scene and climate, 
its inexhaustiblestore of attractions, and Mexico’s immense 
| field of industrial opportunity baffle belief.”"—A Tourist. 








Through Monterey, San Luis Potosi 
and Queretaro to CITY OF MEXICO 


A CLIMATE THAT IS “HEAVEN-BORN” 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 
between St. Louis, Mo., and City of Mexico via “ Laredo 
Route.” Iron Mt. Lines and National R. R. of Mexico. 
THE ONLY THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R.—‘‘ Eagle Pass Route.” 
The Shortest Line to the Great Durango Mining 
District, Torreon and All Points South Thereof. 
Daily Pullman Service Between City of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz via Interoceanic Ry.—T ‘Through the Perpetu- 
ally Beautiful Tropics to the Gu 
“id rite nea uide Books and Maps to W. F. Paton, 
" 1 Broadway, New York; G. R. Hackley, 
C. Ww. re 230 Quincy Building, Chicago; Jackson 
Smith, General Passenger Agent, Mexico City. 


NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO 


Ox O48 Da) 2 => 


TO SEP TETEBER 
IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


OLD FAITHFUL INN at UPPER GEYSER BASIN 


is a marvel of ingenuity and comfort. 
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Very low Rates to the Park in connection 
with Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon. 


Send ce"! tor WONDERLAND 1905 


Four Diets for LEWIS AND CLARK booklet. 
A.M. CLELAND. Gen. Passer AcT. N.P.Ry, St. Pau, MINN. 








~ WhenYou Go 


to the 


LEWIS and CLARK 
EXPOSITION 


at Portland, Oregon, 


the full enjoyment of modern 


to make it read via the 


between CHICAGO and ST. 


est Railroad Agent, or write to 
Pullman Sleepers General 
Cafe Parlor Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 








June 1- October 15, you will want to travel in 


Service - System - 


© Just tell the man who writes out your ticket 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
@ The very special rate of $56.50 round-trip 


from Chicago and free stop over at Yellowstone 


National Park, will interest you. 


JAS. C. POND 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Safety 


PAUL. 


Ask your near- 


Passenger Agent 



































TOUR TO PINEHURST, N. C. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad for the Golf 
Championships. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, 
N.C., during the great che umpionship § golftourn: uments, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a person- 
ally- -conducted tour to this attractive mid-South resort, 
leaving New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and W: ash- 
ington, March 31, by special train. The rates for this 
tour, including railway tri ansportation in both diree- 
tions, Pullman. berth and meals in dining-car on going 
trip only, and three days’ board at the Hotel C arolina, 
will be: New York, $32.00 ; Philadelphia, $30.00; Balti- 
more and W ashington, $29.00. Proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply 
to ticket agents, or to George W. Boyd, General saad 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 








Sane neers 


Mt. Hope Nurseries. Establ 
Drawer 1044 L 
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Frult Trees, Small Fruits,Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens and Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hardy 
Roses, Hardy Piants, Cilmbers, etc. 
most complete collections in this country. 
Gold Medal—Paris—Pan-American—St. Louis 
102 prizes New York State Fair, 1904. 
ieee ppanerintve Catalogue 
on Request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


ished 65 Years. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The 
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sPHENS Cco., 


Lebanon, Ohio. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No wf — cured. Write 

R. J. L. STE 
Senk 57. 
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on the simple conviction that Hamlet was 
not mad. There is nothing in the text that 
justifies any one in believing that Hamlet 
was demented—that he was non compos 
mentis, as we understand it. All that ap- 
pears incomprehensible in the character— 
with the sanity of the character—can be sup- 
plied. and explained by the supreme com- 
bination of circumstance which he was called 
upon to face. The utter sublimity of emo- 
tion called for demonstration in an ex- 
traordinary way. 

In my presentation of the play and the 
character I have solely that one predominant 
idea in view—that Hamlet was sane. In 
such a play as “Hamlet” certain rear- 
rangements are necessary. An _ audience 
would hardly sit through a play that lasted 
five hours, but it has never been my inten- 
tion to make any spectacular departures 
from the presentation. It is true, I have 
augmented certain scenes and insisted on cer- 
tain points to strengthen my contention that 
Hamlet was sane—a sensitive man, over- 
wrought by appalling conditions, over- 
wrought, perhaps, but never, never, never 
mad! 

“ Hamlet ” is a most difficult and exhaust- 
ing play, though in this respect it is not 
so hard on the actor as Macbeth. That char- 
acter—wild, uncontrolled, pitched in the 
highest key from the first is the hardest 
part in the actor’s répertoire. It is such a 
tremendous character, so filled with living 
emotion and the fears of life, and apparent- 
ly so strongly in contrast with the Prince 
of Denmark. Apparently, for in truth there 
is a wonderful connection between the two 
characters. So closely allied are Hamlet 
and Macbeth that it would be possible to 
transpose the thoughts and situations, as 
clothed in the text, line after line, from one 
to the other. In the psychology of the char- 
acters, the mental attitude of Macbeth, 
though differently expressed, as becomes the 
character, is, to a great extent, the mental 
attitude of Hamlet. 

With other great tragic figures in Shakes- 
peare no such transposition of attitude—no 
such parallel of temperament—is found as 
that which exists between Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. In Othello, the sublimity of emotion, 
the effect of moving forces, are all on the 
surface. He is objective; and so to an ex- 
tent is Lear. 

It is this constant conviction of Hamlct’s 
ever-living, ever-present intellect that I feel 
so strongly, and try to convey to the audi- 
ence. Under the cloak of pretended madness, 
Shakespeare, through Hamlct, has essayed to 
convey biting truths to the world—for every 
individual has a certain amount of Hamlet 
in him. We are all mad on some subject or 
other. To this extent Hamlet may have 
been mad—no more. 





An Anecdote of Senator Hoar 


Tue late Senator Hoar was ever ready 
and willing to indulge in a bit of repartee 
with his colleagues whether they were of 
his political faith or not. 

One day several retorts courteous passed 
between Mr. Hoar and Senator Foraker, who 
was speaking on the Panama question. 

Now Senator Foraker dislikes nothing so 
much as to be interrupted in the course of 
his remarks. On this occasion it was plain- 
ly to be seen that he was not a little im- 
patient at the incessant interjections, sotto 
voce, offered by the Massachusetts Senator, 
who had been contending that the Ohioan 
had misrepresented his—Senator Hoar’s— 
position on the subject of the canal. 

Several long colloquies had ensued between 
the two Senators, when Mr. Foraker, with 
some feeling, exclaimed: 

“Really, I wish that, when the Senator 
from Massachusetts is willing that I shall 
resume, after each of these interruptions, he 
will be so kind on each occasion as to tell 
me where I was.” 

“In this case, I will gladly do so,” re- 
joined Mr. Hoar, beaming at the oppor- 
tunity afforded to “get back” at his col- 
league from Ohio; “the gentleman was ma- 
king a misstatement of my views!’ 

Mr. Foraker was, for a moment, much 
taken back, especially as a roar of laughter 
at the sally came from the Senate. 
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Progress of Science 


Is the Earth Losing its Magnetism? 

A RECENT investigation by Dr. L. A, 
Bauer, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and in charge of the magnetic in- 
vestigations of the Carnegie Institution, ap- 
parently proves that there is shrinkage in 
the earth’s magnetism which has been go- 
ing on as far back as available data exist. 
This conclusion Dr. Bauer has reached after 
examining magnetic values for a period from 
1843 to 1885, and data obtained from more 
elaborate observations made between 1890 
and 1900. There is manifestly a diminution 
in the intensity of magnetization in cer- 
tain places which is not compensated for 
by increases at other points, although the 
lack of data for the large areas of the earth 
covered by oceans or unexplored territory 
does not make such a conclusion absolutely 
certain. 

Dr. Bauer believes that there is a 
system of magnetic or electric force below 
the earth’s surface which is acting to de- 
magnetize the earth and at the same time 
to cause the north magnetic pole to move 
to the west and south, while there is also 
a similar system above the earth’s surface 
which also exerts an important effect on the 
secular variation. From this study it is 
deduced that the earth’s magnetic moment 
is shrinking at the rate of 1-2400th part 
annually, and that in the course of 1600 
years it will have but one-half its present 
value. 

The original causes for this magnetic 
action are most difficult to determine, 
and on that account the new data which 
will probably be obtained from the proposed 
magnetic survey of the Pacific and other 
parts of the world by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion will be most welcome. In the mean 
time physicists and astronomers are dealing 
with the problem, for which as yet no sat- 
isfactory explanation has been advanced. 


A New Printing Telegraph 


A recent improvement of the telegraph 
that has been tested successfully in Great 
Britain and Germany is the Murray Print- 
ing Telegraph, which embodies a number of 
novel features. It is automatic in its work- 
ing, and consists of a strip of punched pa- 
per, which is fed into a transmitting de- 
vice. from which electrical impulses corre- 
sponding to the signals are sent along the 
line to the receiving apparatus, where a sim- 
ilar strip of punched tape is prepared. This 
can be fed into a special form of typewriter 
and the message printed directly, or it can 
be used with another transmitting-machine, 
and the message sent to a branch or 
more distant station. A single wire between 
stations is required, and a speed of from 150 
to 200 words a minute has been attained 
between London and Edinburgh, with as 
many as 240 words under favorable condi- 
tions. What is most interesting, inasmuch 
as most methods, either automatic or rapid, 
fail when applied to submarine cables, is 
that this system has been worked success- 
fully on the 1200-mile cable between Corn- 
wall and Gibraltar. 


Another Explosive 


While numerous explosions of acetylene- 
gas produced from calcium carbide have 
taken place, where the gas has been used 
for purposes of illumination without suit- 
able precautions and in other ways, it is 
only recently that it has been suggested 
that calcium carbide would make a suitable 
explosive. The carbide for this purpose 
is packed in a metallic cartridge, in which, 
separated from it by a diaphragm, is the 
water to decompose the charge and a suffi- 
cient air space. There is also a detonator 
by which the cartridge is fired. The method 
of explosion is to pierce the diaphragm by 
means of a projecting rod after the cartridge 
has been placed in a tamped hole in the 
rock, and then allow the water to act on 
the calcium carbide for about five minutes. 
The calcium carbide is decomposed, and there 
results an explosive mixture of acetylene- 
gas and air, which is then exploded by the 
detonator. The advantage claimed for the 
new explosive is that the rock is shattered 
so that it can be hewn with a pick. 
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Always appreciated by gentlewomen— 


Virgina Dare Wine 


Its delicious flavor, delightful aroma, absolute purity and 
delicate bouquet make it the wine best suited for all 
social occasions in the home. 

There is in it positively nothing but the ripened 
juices of the famous Scuppernong—the Queen Grape 
of America. It is a white wine, moderately sweet. 

We make no attempt to imitate foreign wines. In 
fact there are none, not even the rarest Tokay from 
Hungary, that can match Virginia Dare. 


“The Art of Serving Wines” Sent Free 


Tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines; gives valuable recipes for 
many delicious beverages; describes Garrett’s ‘Virginia Dare,” “Minnehaha” ‘‘Poca- 
hontas” and other pure, wholesome wines. It is a book worth having. Sent free 
for your wine-dealer’s name and address. If he will not supply you with Garrett’s 
Wines, we w7i/ and pay delivery charges. 

We znsis¢ upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, whether you buy 
from us or your dealer, Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO., P. O. Box 507, Norfolk, Va. 


Pioneer American Wine Growers. 
St. Louis, Mo, EsTABLISHED 18365, San Francisco, Cal, 












Will buy a genuine 


TORREY 


STROP 


Other styles at 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
and $2.50. Sent postpaid if your deal- 
ercannotsuppiy. Every strop guar- 
anteed. Catalogne with valuable 
information for shavers, free. 
J.B. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0. Box 46 
Worcester, Mass. 





signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 















THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Gtastonsury, Conn. 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 









m PISO'S CURE FOR » 


er CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uo 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. Use P™ 
te) in time. Sold by druggists. wal 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin anounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
4 BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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Drawn by Tem Browne 
THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 
Short One. ‘* Hullo, lamp-post!’’ 
Long One. ‘*Howd’v, subway ?”’ 























FTER sixteen years of suc- 
cess in making exclusive- 
ly the private cigarettes 

of Turkish courtiers, Mr. Allan 
Ramsay brings to America his 
best production in 


MURAD 
CIGARETTES 


They delight the connoisseur. 
They are only comparable to the 
rarest vintages of champagnes, 
the majority of which never leave 
the private cellars of the Old 
World. MURADS are American 
invasions, incomparable in flavor 
and fragrance. 


10 for 15 Cents 
Pewee eae: 








SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers | 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee, Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

































To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 






CLUB COCKTAILS are 
scientifically blended from 
choicest liquors and aged to 
please the most critical palate. 
No trouble, no time, no disap- 
pointment. Just strain through 


ri Ae, | 
/ / Vil ; 
cracked ice and serve. 


Chocolates Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, etc. 


and Confections /, _ G.P.HEUBLEIN & BRO. prostior 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Hartford New York London 
1816 Ohestnut St., Phila. 















60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and nye eer may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest —_— for og yg 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Iargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3218roscvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F S8t., Washington, D. 














The scalp and hair areoften neglected by the average man until 

dandruff taps him on the shoulder. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

lathers into a perfect and curative shamp exit dandr 
Send 10 @s. for samples of all four préparations. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 














The most notable 
work of fiction of 


vote The Marriage of William Ashe #2 
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Southwestern Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 
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New Harper Books 











The Marriage of 
William Ashe 

“Its place is with the books that 
do not die.” So says the reviewer 
in the N. Y. Times. 

A quicker appreciation has never 
been given any novel than that ac- 
corded by all to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


great new work, “The Marriage of 
William Ashe.”’ They say: 


Brooklyn Eagle 
“Mrs. Ward has never wrought to a 
firmer or stronger purpose or with finer 
literary craftsmanship than in ‘The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe.’ 


Boston Transcript 
‘Best of all, we have to thank Mrs. Ward 
for creating a good hero who is not a prig 
and a wondrously eccentric woman who 
provokes evil without being herself in- 
herently evil.” 


The Globe 
“In all Mrs. Ward’s long gallery of dis- 
tinguished heroines, Lady Kitty most vi- 
brates with life, and her story is likely to 
leave with its readers most of that fra- 
grance of rosemary which is for remem- 
brance.”’ 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
“Lady Kitty will be remembered longer 
than any other of Mrs. Ward’s creations.’ 


The Dryad 


Justin Huntly McCarthy has boldly 
woven into his latest romance a thread 
of dainty fairying. The result is 
surprisingly charming. A dryad, still 
lingering in the early forest, meets a 
prince. She falls in love, and in the 
end gives up her immortality for him. 
The story runs away with one. 


History of the 
United States 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a 
master of lucid narrative, has had in 
this new volume the assistance of 
Professor MacDonald, of Brown Univer- 
sity. They have written the story of 
our country from earliest times down 
to 1905. It all reads like a story, is 
compressed within one volume, with 
maps, and is beautifully illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 





EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 





April, 1905. 
New England: an Autumn Impression.—I. . . . . . HENRY JAMES 


The American Law of Impeachment. . . .. . . HANNIS TAYLOR 


Remarriage after Divorce: Catholic Theory and Practice, 
The Rt. Rev. WM. CROSWELL DOANE, 


The Coming Crash in Russia . 1. 6 6 ee ew ew ee KARL BLIND 
IRA SEYMOUR DODD 
. WILLARD FRENCH 
Germany’s Real Aim in Foreign Politics . . . . . ARNOLD WHITE 
The Centenary of Schiller’s Death. . . . « WOLF von SCHIERBRAND 


Senator F. G. NEWLANDS 


EDWARD S. RAPALLO 
DOMINGO B. CASTILLO, 


Formerly Venezuelan Under-Secretary of State. 


The Call of Lord Kitchener . . «. «© «+ «© «© «© « « » ANGLO-INDIAN 


A Dream and a Vision . . 1. 6 «© «© © @ 


The Public School System in the Philippines. . . 


Common Sense of the Railroad Question . . 


The New Monroe Doctrine . .. . 


WORLD POLITICS 


St. Petersburg ; Paris ; Washington 


London ; 





50 cents a copy $5.00 a Year 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











ely "S talcum 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


























THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 





349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











YRO 


New S. S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. Specially 
Chartered. July 1st. $245 up. Exceptional advantages 


(any other Tours, Write us. FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 





STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. ‘‘So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bulletin of Pharmacy. “ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
Health Culture. “Correct appearance 
of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.”—Medical 
Talk. Endorsed and used by men of fashion everywhere. 
Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure- 
ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. Y. 











RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 
ral 
It's up to YOU 2% 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 
EPH OVISVILLE. KY 








unit 


HEAL yarns 


NEW ae 
1358 OWAY 




















PRUDENTIAL ,. =. 
MAS THE (A ge Peis - 
_STRENGTH OF rE a : 

, GIBRALTAR iy 


When Your House | 


is in Flames 


it’s too late to insure. Don't 
put off Life Insurance till it 
is impossible for you to get it. 
Write today for Book Con- 
taining Rates. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, ’ Home Office: 
President. Dept. T. NEWARK, N. J. 


































































































